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Che LatVley Worm of Spindlestane Weugh.* 





of a brave and mighty king. The blessing of 

the good St. Aidan girdled it with strength 

and filled it with peace. Yet death could 
not be shut out by wall or charm ; and when the lot fell 
upon the wife of the king, the beautiful and kindly queen 
of his youth, there was woe in the halls of Ida. Of fruit 
from the royal union there was none save the heir and 
one fair maiden, the Princess Margaret. The son had 
left his father’s roof in search of spoil or fame; and as 
the years went by, and no word came of him, the blank 
became a silent madness, The king pined in his lonely 
keep; but when the sorrow of his double loss abated, he 
went forth once more into the world. Many comely 
virgins far and near cast wistful glances at the stricken 
chief, and fain would comfort him if only for the crown 
he wore. But his eyes were dulled with weeping, and 
his heart was proof against the wiles of simple maidens. 
One there was, indeed, whose lustrous beauty might have 
proved too strong a spell for any heart not wholly wo- 
begone; but she was dowered with the fatal gift of 
magic. Bewitched in childhood, she had sold her soul 
to evil, and her gain was the hurtful power to wither, 
crush, and curse. Withal she had the arts that lure, as 
the snake beguiles its prey and covers it with slime. 
Darkly she plotted, yet more and more brightly she 
shone; foul within, without all sweetness and delight- 





*The legend of the Laidley Worm of Spindlestone Heugh 
(laidley is acorruption of loathly or loathsome, and Spindlestone 
Heugh is a lofty crag near Bamborough Castle) is related in a 
ballad which was printed in Hutchinson’s “History of Northum- 

erland,” from a communication by the Rev. Robert Lambe, 
vicar of Norham, ‘‘ who pretended,” says Richardson, “to have 
transcribed it from a very ancient manuscript.” Lambe himself 
claimed that the legend originated in a song “‘ made by the old 
mountain-bard, Duncan Frasier, living on Cheviot, a.p. 1270.” 
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On bended knee the proud king tended 
his love in barter for her loveliness. Word came to 
Bamborough Keep that the king was wed, and would 
full soon bring home his royal bride. Great was the 
glee of lord and serf, of seneschal and groom, of all within 
the castle and all throughout its wide domain. Of all? 
Nay, there was one who, though she murmured not, was 
afraid with jealous fear. Fair Margaret was glad as she 
thought of her sire’s return, for she had wearied for him 
long. Brotherless and motherless, she clung to the king 
her father as the ivy to the smitten yet sturdy oak. But 
this noble step-dame! Could she call her by the saintly 
name of mother, and greet her with a filial kiss? Ah, 
would that it might be so! She would wait, she would 
try, she would pray for the grace she sorely needed, 
Restless as the fledgling on the rim of its mother’s nest, 
and fluttering bird-like in and out, she watched the live- 
long day for the flash of the kingly pennon streaming 
among the distant woods, and listened for the well-known 
horn that should change to melody the moan of the 
surging sea. 


some to the eye. 


THE PRAYER. 

The lords of the isles and chieftains of high renown 
through all the Northern land drew near with goodly 
retinue, that they might give their homage to the king, 
and loyal greeting to his chosen queen. At length the 
basalt caves resound with echoes other than old ocean 
makes unceasingly, and the battlements throw back the 
shock of martial notes to the woodlands whence they 
come. The royal company are climbing the winding 
steep; the barbican is passed; the shouts of warriors 
are silenced by the whispered welcome of a daughter’s 
love. And as she makes obeisance to the new mother 
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of her home, if not of her heart, she makes a covenant 
of kindness, sealed with kiss and tear.- The bride gazed 
with jealous pangs upon the stooping figure and the 
modest face of her husband’s child. She had won his 
love by devilish arts; but Margaret had learned her 
art of love from a dead mother’s eyes, and the beatings 
of a heart that had been true to death. And yet the 
handsome lady looked all tenderness, and pledged her 
tenderest nurture to the pale flower of the North. But 
as ill-chance or mischievous imps would have it, the 
courtiers and gallant knights who had come to welcome 
her could not turn their gaze from the pearl of the sea- 
swept rock; and one, on sudden impulse of wonder, 
spoke aloud of Margaret’s beautiful form and virtuous 
spirit, pronouncing her peerless among women. The 
queen, hearing this rhapsody, bridled in her envious 
pride, and rallied the courtier in that he had uncour- 
teously forgotten her when he talked of the peerless 
Margaret. Said the knight never a word, but bowed 
and fell back, afraid of those glaring eyes and of the 
passionate hate they revealed. The chafed woman 
scowled on the drooping maid, and muttered a dreadful 
curse, Spite, envy, malice, these were the keepers of 
the soul in the foul fiend’s name and right. They 
rent her womanhood to rags, and left the queen a 
hateful sorceress—nothing more. With venomous tongue 
she said her unholy prayers to the spirits that filled her 
heart, and darkened the air around her, as flies around 
some loathsome carrion. She prayed that Margaret 
might cast her lithe and elegant form, and become a 
noisome worm ; a dragon with hideous maw; a monstrous 
reptile crawling in the mud ; a blight bearer shunned and 
banned by all; as loathsome in person as she herself was 
loathsome in soul. Merrily laughed the maiden at the 
idle prayer of anger and mortified pride. She could not 
love a mother like that; but she came of a line of kings, 
and would not stoop to craven fear. The curse could not 
run on conditions and terms. The evil one himself could 
not hurt the pure maiden for aye. So it fell to be part of 
the pact, that when the Childe of the Wynd, the heir of 
the enslaved but comfortless king, should return, the 
spell would be broken. Now the queen laughed within 
herself as she spake of the home-coming heir; for surely 
did she think that the grave or the deep sea had long 
since claimed the son of her royal lord. 
THE SPELL. 

And Margaret laughed in her maidenly glee, and 
blushed as she thought of that gallant knight who had 
spoken her praise with the fervour of love. Might she 
not hope to find shelter in his stalwart arm, if danger 
threatened? Her bosom rose and fell to the changes of 
maidenly fancy ; and how could she think that the words 
of the step-dame’s rage could clothe that bright breast 
with ugly scales, or twist those falling locks to a matted 
mane, or flatten those twinkling feet to taloned paws? 
So she sat in her bower, and softly sang old rhymes of 





the brave and the good and the pure, while the presence 
of her dead mother came down upon her as a ministering 
angel, with wine and balm and sweetest perfume, And 
so she slept—as twilight lingers into night, so gently yet 
so deeply. When morning came, she awoke, and strove 
to rise, but the primal curse was on her. She could but 
crawl. She would fain have cried for deliverance, as one 
newly awakened from some hideous dream, but her voice 
broke into a hissing shriek, and when her maidens came 
to tend her they fled aghast. The virgin’s bower was 
now a serpent’s den. The loathly worm lay coiled and 
quivering where at eventide they had seen the beautify! 
princess. They filled the keep with their yells of horror; 
and the sea birds mocked their frantic cries as if with 
echoes. With blazing eyes and gaping jaws the dragon 
unwound its coils, and, gliding in sinuous waves, mads 
for the castle gate. Grim warders shrank and ran, 
leaving the gates ajar for the fearful beast to pass, 
Down the step, and across the moat, and away to the 
woods, the dragon quickly sped until it reached the 
heugh of Spindlestone; there it rested and wound its 
supple joints about the rock, coil on coil, with its huge 
head poised upon the summit. When the first night 
came, the dews of heaven, mingling with the sea-borne 
fret, laved the dry and thirsty beast fevered with its own 
malignant venom, and the monster crawled to a darksome 
cave. As the day dawned—day by day—the pangs of 
hunger drove it forth to feed upon the pastures and 
gardens of the king and his retainers. Full seven miles 
west, south, and north the land was soon laid waste with 
its devouring rage. The herdsmen left their kine, the 
shepherds forsook their flocks, the hale forgot their sick, 
the living left their dead. The scaly dragon blighted with 
fierce fumes the herbage that it did not crop for food. 
Then the sage of the ancient hold gave word that the 
fiend worm must be appeased with daily offerings. Seven 
kine were set apart, and their milk was carried night by 
night to a great stone trough within the cave, that the 
dragon might quench its thirst before it slept. Haggard 
and worn with constant dread, the people drooped and laid 
them down to die. The tidings travelled far. The panic 
spread. Woe and fear were on the world, for that none 
could tell how wide the range of blight might grow. It 
was told by ingle-nooks at midnight hours, in cot or 
castle, by villein, knight, and lord, how that the deadly 
blight had come upon the old king’s lovely daughter, and 
that she whom Heaven had made and sent to bless and 
purify the hearts of men was “now a curse and grief 
to see.” 
THE RELEASE. 

But where was the Childe of the Wynd? “Ah, where?” 
the people cried, for well they knew that till the lost 
were found the captive must be bound. The Childe was 
fighting with the Franks against the brave and stubborn 
Gauls, not that he loved oppressive conquest, but that he 
would fain grow strong and warlike. Alas! it were a 
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thousand pities that he should wax valiant and wise in 
battle only to find that he had lost his heritage, and to 
hear that the only daughter of his house was in the bonds 
of devilry. At last the ill news, flying fast, came to his 
ear as he was sitting at the feast of victory. Up rose he 
with solemn mien and darkening brow. With grinding 
teeth and sobbing breath he muttered the tale of doom to 
bis chosen band. Then out flew falchions from their 
sheaths, and, standing up amidst the festal scene, the 
brave band swore they would feast or rest no more till 
they had crossed the sea and broken the witch’s spell. 
The memory of home was on them now, and the sweet 
yision of the infant maiden seemed to beckon to perilous 
effort and high emprise. Deftly they built a ship, and, 
wotting well the power of sacred things, they timbered it 
with rowan wood, such as once on Calvary bore the 
precious burden of the world’s redemption. Midst 
priestly prayers and the hearty cheers of cherished 
comrades, they loosed from the Frankish coast, and, 
spreading their silken sails to the winds, flew forward 
to the gleaming English shore. Seven days and nights 
had passed when in the matin twilight the watcher hailed 
the prince and bade him look to the west-by-north. Not 
long did the brave youth gaze till he cried out, ‘‘ It is my 
father’s keep, the castle on the sea.” But while he fixed 
his longing eyes upon his childhood’s royal home, from 
out the towers there peeped strange ‘eyes, the light of 
which he knew not ; for, though the eyes were bright as 
crystal, they had no gleam of mother-love, no softness 
of s woman’s pity. The watching queen descried the 
gallant bark, and as it neared the castle rocks made out 
its shining sails and buoyant form. It was no common 
boat, she knew. Her guilty heart misgave her. 
Could it be that it was bearing homeward the 
long lost child of her husband’s early love? If so, 
she well might tremble, for her spell would soon be 
broken, and her hour of doom was nigh. And now she 
plied her magic arts-to foil the plans of virtuous love. 
The imps were never far to seek. Were they not her 
keepers as well as her slaves? They were sent to work 
her will that they might make sure her power. She 
bade them fly to meet the homeward bound ; she charged 
them at their peril to let the heir set foot on land. They 
must raise a storm, or sink the ship, or slay the prince— 
he must not touch the shore. Away they flew in glad- 
some haste, for mischief was their very breath of life and 
wine of joy. Anon they fluttered back to the royal dame, 
discomfited and sorely beaten. They could not come 
nigh a ship that was built from the sacred tree. Strive 
as they would the invisible hand pressed them back and 
crippled their bat-like wings. Then the raging queen 
arose in her wrath, and commanded her braves to man a 
boat and attack the dreaded ship. These, tov, came 
back, for they were men to men, and Heaven was for 
the right. Yet something there was on which she had 
not counted. The curse had wrought so well upon the 





hated maid, that the serpent feared the brother whom 
the maid so greatly loved and longed for. The dragon 
raged against the redeeming one—then as ever—and in 
its wild fury lashed the inshore waves to foam, that it 
might drive the vessel seawards. Quickly the skilful 
Childe put the ship about and ran for Budle Creek 
before the cumbrous worm could gather itself up and 
change its place. The Childe leaped out upon the sands, 
sword in hand, rushed fearless at the advancing dragon, 
threatening instant death from his own keen blade and 
thirty clothyard shafts from out the ship. Oh, mystery 
of evil! Oh, greater mystery of mercy! Not by might 
or power, not with angry threats and raging hate, but 
by the gentle mightiness of love, must ill be met and 
conquered. From out the dragon’s blood-red jaws there 
came the still small voice of sorrow, bidding him quit 
his sword and bow, bidding him stoop low as the dust, 
bidding him save his sister from sickness. Wise to win 
the imprisoned soul, he bent his towering form until his 
knee sank in the sand, and, caressing the loathsome 
worm, he gently kissed its scaly brow. In an instant 
the dragon’s rage was gone; silently and swiftly it crept 
to the gloom of Spindlestone Heugh; and while the 
Childe knelt wondering, and in prayer, there stepped 
from the cave the sister of his youth, the fairest of the 
fair, the gleaming pearl of the Castle Rock. Like a 
second Eve, she shone upon his sight with unclad beauty. 
With brotherly thought, he unbuckled his mantle and 
threw it round her, enfolding her and bearing her up in 
his strong embrace. And now new wonder seized upon 
the warders on the tower. Their old eyes dimmed with 
gathering tears as they made out the form of their 
princess beneath the crimson cloak of their long lost 
prince. Good tidings have wings as swift as ever 
carried the news of ill. Out trooped the maidens of 
the keep and of the king’s wide vassalage to welcome 
their youthful lord and lady—the returning brother and 
the ransomed sister. Gaily they tripped to music of 
cymbal, tabouret, and harp, and merrily chanted the 
greeting of love. The kindly sire stood in the ancient 
gate to give God thanks for his rescued ones, and to bid 
them back to their homes. The queen alone was absent. 
Her noxious spell had passed away, leaving her fair 
victim a thousandfold more fair; while her own bright 
face paled and withered from an inward blight. Her 
mind was a prey to terrors. Full well she knew the 
price she had soon to pay for her short-lived triumph. 
She dare not face her victim, nor her husband’s son, nor 
the injured sire of the recovered ones. The part of the 
demon had served her turn, and now she must bide her 
dismal bargain. The Childe so pure and brave was also 
stern and strong. ‘‘ Fetch forth the miscreant witch,” he 
cried, in judge-like tones. And her they sought both 
high and low, until they found her with shaking limbs 
and chattering teeth trying to shape her clammy lips to 
prayer. No prayer could save her now. With what 
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measure she had dealt she must be dealt with, and this 
more, the judgment should be pressed down and running 
over. NoChilde of the Wynd from over the sea could she 
look for in her hour of need. No term could be put to 
the doom of the just, albeit there had been limits to the 
crimes of the proud upon the lowly. ‘Fair semblance of 
sweet womanhood, thou hast the soul of a base reptile. 
Be thy form henceforth the outward image of thy soul. 
Down, down from thy stately mien and graceful gait. 
Squat, crawl, hiss, spit, in likeness of an ugly toad.” So 
spake the youthful doomster, and his words were still 
resounding when down fell the haughty dame, and her 
stature shrivelled as if in fire, and her shape changed as 
if in some rude potter’s hands she were nought but 
coarsest clay. Her diamond eye, alone unchanged, shone 
forth with fiercest light. The froth of her madness 
gathered on her thick toad’s lips; and, as she slowly 
lifted her. sprawling lips, she hissed and spat. The 
shocked maidens screamed and ran for safety, each 
behind some favoured swain. The warders pricked the 
loathsome toad with their spears, and drove it forth 
from the royal keep. Yet no man slew the crawling 
beast. By night and by day the venomous toad dragged 
its huge carcase on the sands, or in the moss-green walks, 
or in the leafy lanes, wherever she might hope to meet a 
maiden fair as she once was and pure as she had never 
been. Then would she hiss and spit, and rear her scraggy 
neck in rage. Hence grew the custom of the place—still 
holden to this day—that maidens, strolling with their 
lovers, if they see a murky toad, scream softly and 
clutch the stalwart arm on which they lean, as though 
they never would unloose their grip. 











Dames HSuape, B.D. 





=) EWCASTLE has had many famous school- 
masters—the Moiseses, the Bruces, and the 
rest. None, however, has left a more 





lasting impression on the minds of his 
pupils than the Rev. James Snape, D.D., the head 
master of the Grammar School for a period of nearly 
twenty years. 

Dr. Snape had reached the age of sixty-five years when 
he died on November 7, 1880. His connection with 
Newcastle commenced upwards of forty years before, 
when he came from Blackburn, Lancashire, to assume 
the position of second (or mathematical) master in the 
Grammar School. In this subordinate position he tciled 
and taught for a period of thirteen years, when, on the 
death of Mr. Wood, the full control of the establishment 
was entrusted to him. About this time the ancient 
school had reached almost the lowest depth of decline ; 
but, under the new management, it began rapidly to 
revive. 


— —_.. 
When modern improvements required the removal of 
the old Grammar School in Westgate Street, the master, 
and their pupils found refuge in a quaint old house in the 
Forth. That house, with its ‘seven gables,” also disap. 
peared, and the grassy square of the Forth along with it, 
Another change took place, a private house in Charlotte 
Square being selected as the temporary habitat of the 
school. Here Dr. Snape was virtually “‘ monarch of all 
he surveyed,” the Schools and Charities Committee of the 
Corporation, although the governors and administrators 
of the institution, rarely putting in an appearance 
save at the periodical examinations at midsummer; but 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, the school continued 
steadily to advance, both in numbers and popularity, 





Thus “‘cabined, cribbed, confined,” however, the limit 
of extension was, in the course of a few years, reached, 
and the desirability of providing a new and more com- 
modious building forced itself on the consideration of the 
Town Council. After many an animated and heated de- 
bate, the question was brought to an issue on the 3rd of 
July, 1861, by the selection of a site adjoining the Virgin 
Mary Hospital in Ryehill. It was not, however, until 
the 23rd May, 1866, that the foundation-stone was laid 
by the late Lord Ravensworth. On the conclusion of the 
interesting proceedings, Dr. Snape was presented with a 
handsome salver, neatly engraved and finely chased 
bearing the following inscription :—‘‘ In commemoration 
of the 23rd of May, 1866, when was laid the foundation- 
stone of the New Royal Free Grammar School, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, this salver, asa lasting tribute of their 
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affection and esteem, was presented by his pupils to the 
Rev. James Snape, Head Master.” Dr. Snape was 
deeply affected by this exhibition of good-will. As a 
fitting termination of the events of the day, the learned 
doctor delivered an excellent lecture, in the theatre of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, on ‘‘ Literature.” 

This was not his first contribution to the promotion of 
the objects of that useful institution. For many years he 
had taken an active part in the management of its affairs, 
and, about the same time, he had just completed an ad- 
mirable. course of lectures on ‘‘ Mathematics,” which he 
delivered, without remuneration, to the members. 

It may seem a little strange that, during all these 
years, Dr. Snape, though nominally, was not really 
head master of the Grammar School. The explana- 
tion 1s that, on the occurrence of the vacancy in 
that office, Mr. Snape was not ‘in holy orders,” 
and consequently was not considered, in the terms of 
the charter, ‘ta learned and discreet man.” In the 
interim, however, he was duly licensed as a clergyman, 
being, besides, a Master of Arts and a Doctor of Divinity. 
In prospect of the completion of the new building in 
Ryehill, a general desire was evinced that he should be 
formally installed in the position which for so many years 
he had practically and efficiently filled. Accordingly, on 
the 7th of April, 1869, Mr. Alderman Sillick, as chairman 
of the Schools and Charities Committee, moved—‘‘ That 
the Rev. James Snape be appointed head master of the 
Royal Grammar School.” The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Alderman Ingledew, supported by Mr. Alcerman 
Harle, and carried unanimously. Dr. Snape, who was 
called into the Council Chamber, and had the announce- 
ment made to him by the Mayor, returned thanks in very 
feeling terms. 

The new schools were opened on the 14th of October, 
1870, and the occasion afforded the scholars another oppor- 
tunity of evincing their regard for their esteemed master, 
to whom they presented a handsome claret jug in com- 
memoration of the event. What might, not unreasonably, 
have been regarded as the most auspicious and pleasing 
incident in the history of the Newcastle Grammar School 
and in the life of its accomplished head master, proved to 
be the beginning of years cf acrimony and contention. 
It is not necessary here to enter into the differences with 
the Corporation which embittered the last years of Dr. 
Snape’s life. Suffice it say that the claims which were 
made by Dr. Snape when he retired from the manage- 
ment of the Grammar School were never acknowledged : 
so that he died with the full conviction that he had 
not been honourably treated. 

Dr. Snape left one son and one daughter, the former of 
whom—the Rev. W. R. Snape—is now vicar of Lamesley. 

The portrait of Dr. Snape which accompanies this 
article was taken some years before he died, and represents 
him, as will be seen, in the prime of life. All through his 
connection with Newcastle, he was a famikar figure in its 


streets. Wearing a broad-brimmed hat, a seamless waist- 
coat, and a swallow-tailed coat, he was well-known to all 
old residents. Nor was he less remarkable for his 
courtesy than for his apparel. Dr. Snape, indeed, was 
the politest man in Newcastle of his time; for he never 
addressed even aclerk at a counter without first taking 
off his hat. 


An old scholar of Dr. Snape’s, recounting his recollec- 


tions in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, told the follow- 
ing stories :— 


_It is more years than I care to count—almost 34— 
since I left the Grammar School, then in Charlotte 
Square. Dr. Snape was then in the prime of his manly 
vigour, and well I remember his stately stride as he 
walked into the first class, slamming the door after him, 
and brandishing his cane. ‘I’m here,” he announced, 
and woe to the wight who dared to speak. I, too, well 
remember his thoroughly practical way of teaching. His 
black-board was a never-failing way of illustratin 
algebra, drawing donkeys, grotesque figures, &c., inste 
of letters, as is usual. And, further, when some one 
thought himself well up in Euclid, I remember be would 
draw the Pons Asinorum, or fifth proposition first book 
upside down. Woe, then, to the sharp youth if he could 
not prove it. 

One day a dull boy, who never had his Latin off, 
brought a note from his father, saying ‘‘he did not con- 
sider Latin of any use to his son.” This Dr. Snape read 
to the whole class, and finished with the declaration— 
**No, sir, not for the riches of Peru, nor the cattle on a 
thousand hills, nor rivers of gold, &c., &c., will I excuse 
you! Ifyou were going to be a chimney sweep, I would 
make you learn Latin, Greek, and mathematics ! ” 

The worthy master was a capital story-teller. Some- 
times you could have heard a pin drop, we were all so 
enchanted with his interesting tales and vivid descrip- 
tions. To impress us with love of country, he often told 
us how Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans defended 
the pass, quoting Sir Walter Scott’s lines— 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land? 


I well remember his fine, handsome face when telling how 
a Spartan said to Leonidas— 


The darts of the Persians darken the air— 
So much the better, we will fight in the shade, 


A Miss Fleck: had a ladies’ boarding school in Clayton 
Street, and complained of the Grammar School boys 
annoying her young ladies. One morning, after prayers, 
we knew something was wrong. Dr. Snape suddenly 
went to his desk, and, taking a cane out, commenced a 
speech something like the following :—*‘ Now, boys, some 
of you have committed a most dastardly outrage on some 
young ladies, whom, as English gentlemen, you are bound 
to protect. I will flog every boy in the class if he acknow- 
ledges to being a party to such outrage. I'll ask you all 
individually, and if you say ‘I was one,’ I will flog you. 
If you say ‘I was not one,’ I will not flog you, even if I 
knew that you were there, the very head and front of the 
affair. My cane was made for men, and not for liars.” I 
believe every one in the class was flogged. 

One day, in construing our Greek—‘‘ Midas had the ears 
of an ass ””—when the boy came to the word ass, Dr. Snape 
said, ‘* No, sir; that’s not the proper translation. It 
means an alderman, as a former master of this school 
always had it translated, and so will I.” 

Dr. Snape always tried to make the boys feel proud of 
their school, and I am sure they all revere their dear, 
kind master’s memory. He would often reprimand thus : 
—‘‘Sir, such conduct in anyone is disgraceful, but more 
especially in one who is aschoolfellow of Lord Eldon, 
Lord Stowell, and the great Admiral Lord Collingwood.” 
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The North-Country Garland 
of Zong. 


By John Stokoe. 





SAWNEY OGILVIE’S DUEL WITH HIS WIFE. 
By Taomas WHITTLE, or CaMBo. 


a ACKENZIE’S “History of Northumber- 
land” contains the following record :— 
**Cambo was the favourite residence of the 

: ingenious and eccentric Thomas Whittle, 
whose comic productions often beguile the long winter 
evenings of our rustic Northumbrians. His parents and 
the place of his birth are unknown. It is believed he 
was the natural son of a gentleman of fortune, and that 
he was called Whittle from the place of his nativity, which 
some say was in the parish of Shilbottle, and others in the 





parish of Ovingham. Long Edlingham also claims the 
honour of giving him birth. However this may be, cer- 
tain it is that Thomas, either in consequence of ill-usage 
or from a restlessness of disposition, left his native home 
when a voy, about the beginning of last century, and 
made his appearance in Cambo mounted on an old goat, 
which he had selected from a flock he had in charge, in 
order that it might be his assistant and companion in his 
intended adventures. On his arrival he was engaged by 
a miller, with whom he continued for some years. About 
the close of his servitude he became a disciple of Bacchus, 
and continued attached to the service of the drouthy god 
while he lived. Possessing a fertile imagination, a bril- 
liant wit, and a happy command of language, the tempta- 
tions to assume the character of a boon companion were 
irresistible. Occasionally he worked with exemplary 
industry, and became remarkably expert in many of the 
branches of art which he practised, but particularly in 
painting. The versatility of his talents enabled him to 
personate different characters during his various pere- 
grinations through the county and the South of Scotland. 
Some relics of his workmanship in painting, executed in 
a very superior style, may be seen in Belsay Castle, 
Hartburn, Ponteland. and other churches in Northumber- 
ee 
of a poet’s life, he died in indigent circumstance at East 
Shaftoe, a place he had celebrated in a poem, and was 
buried at Hartburn, on the 19th of April. 1736, where he 
is described in the parish register as ‘Thomas Whittle, 
of East Shaftoe, an ingenious man.’” Whittle’s songs 
“The Mitford Galloway,” ‘* Whimsical Love,” and 
“Poetic Letter to the Razor Setter,” are replete with 
wit and humour. His poetical works were published in 


After experiencing all the vicissitudes 


1815, from an original manuscript in the author’s own 
handwriting, by Mr. William Robson, schoolmaster, 
Cambo, 
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Good people, give ear to the fatalist duel 

That Morpeth e’er saw since it was a town. 
Where fire is kindled and has so much fuel, 

I wou’d not be he that wou’d quench’t for a crown. 
Poor Sawney, as canny a North British hallion* 

As e’er crost the border this million of weeks, 
Miscarried and married a Scottish tarpawlin 

That pays his pack-shoulderst and will have the breeks. 


I pity him still when I think of his kindred. 
Lord Ogelby was his near cousin of late ; 
And if he and somebody else had not hindered 
He might have been heir unto all his estate. 
His stature was small, and his shape like a monkey, 
His beard like a bundle of scallions or leeks ; 
Right bonny he was, but now he’s worn scrunty, 
nd fully as fit for the horns as the breeks. 


It fell on a day, he may it remember, 
Tho’ others enjoyed it, yet so did not he, 
When tidings were brought that Lisle did surrender, 
It grieves me to think on’t, his wife took the gee. 
These witches still itches and stretches commission, 
And if they be crossed they are still taking peeks,t 
And Sawney, poor man, he was out of condition, 
And hardly well fit for defending the breeks. 


She muttered and moung’d, and looked damn’d misty, 
And Sawney said something, as who could for 
Then straight she began, and went to’t handfisty, 
She whither’d about and dang‘doon all the gear: 
The dishes and dublers went flying like fur 
She broke more that day than would mend i in two weeks, 
And had it been put to a judge and a jur 
They could not tell whether deserved 3 the breeks. 





* Alien. 
+ Sawney was one of the frugal and industrious fraternity of 
Scotch travelling chapmen. 
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w weary and fain would be civil, 
or and unfeary, and fail’d of his strength ; 
Then she cowp’d him o’er the kail-pot with a kevil, 

‘And there he lay labouring all his long length. 
His body was soddy,|| and sore he was bruised, 
he bark of his shins was all standing in peaks ; 
No stivat e’er lived was so much misused 
‘As sare as auld Sawney for claiming the breeks. 


ise was so great, all the neighbours did hear them, 
yo his scalp ring like the clap of a bell ; 
But never a soul had. the mense to go near them, 
Tho’ he shouted murder with many a yell. 
She laid on whisky whaskey, and held like a steary, 
Wight Wallace could hardly have with her kept streaks ; 
And never gave over until she was weary, 
And Sawney was willing to yield her the breeks. 


And now she must still be observed like a madam ; 
She'll cause him to curvet and — | like a frog ; 
And if he refuses she’s ready to scad him. 
Pox take such a life, it wou’d weary a dog. 
Ere I were so served, I would see the de’il take her, 
I hate both the name and the nature of sneaks ; 
But if she were mine I would clearly forsake her, 
And let her make a kirk and a mill of the breeks. 








Farthing Giles and Guinea 
Bick, 





ham, has been rendered famous by the several 
notable folk that have lived there during the 
present century. Very early in the century, nearly as 
far back as 1800, Mr. Giles Brown, a well-to-do farmer, 
whose homestead formed part of the straggling sea-coast 
village, “‘shuffled off this mortal coil.” Farmer Brown 
had been, according to tradition, an eccentric mortal, one 
marked craze of his being the collecting of farthings, 
of which he is said to have ferreted out no less than 
“a bushelful.” 

Not long after his death, the Rev. Richard Wallis, 
vicar of Seaham, took it upon himself to write, in rhyme, 
asort of burlesque of the old farmer, which he entitled 
“Farthing Giles.”- In this production, it seems, Giles 
Brown’s little eccentricities were much overdrawn, and 
the getting of pelf was grotesquely shown to have been 
his sole delight and ruling passion. Now, it was no 
secret in and around Seaham that the vicar himself was 
just as fond of the golden guineas as his neighbour Brown 
had been of his brass farthings and “‘proputty.” Indeed, 
as regards the farthings, at least in getting them, Giles 
had certainly betrayed no sordid spirit, for, in his haste 
to get the boasted “bushelful,” he would freely part 
with the biggest penny for any three old farthings he 
could acquire. East-Country folks thus in general— 
though Farmer Brown was no special favourite—resented 
the idea of Vicar Wallis, of all men, posing, though in a 
sportive way, asa censurer of avarice. It savoured too 








| Sodden through having the broth spilled over him. 


‘] A stiffard is one whose limbs are stiffened with hard work 
rather than with age. 





much, they thought, of “Satan reproving sin.” An 
eminent divine, however, a friend of the Rev. Richard 
Wallis, was oddly prompted to pay him back in his 
own coin in a ludicrous reply to ‘‘Farthing Giles,” 
which he headed “Guinea Dick.” The author of this 
piece was, it appears, no less a writer than the great 
Dr. Paley, who was at that time (about ninety years 
since) rector of Bishopwearmouth. 

Both ‘Farthing Giles” and “Guinea Dick” were 
printed and issued in pamphlet form, and both were 
written in a serio-comic vein in verse, not a little after 
the style, I fear, of the notorious ‘‘ Peter Pindar, Esq.,” a 
contemporary of the reverend writers. Giles Brown 
himself was very popular in certain villages on the 
Durham coast, the old farmer being a well-known 
character. James Ford, a blacksmith in Ryhope village, 
could recite the whole of “Farthing Giles,” and it 
was commonly known that Mr. Wallis was the author. 
There was more mystery, though, about the authorship 
of “Guinea Dick,” and copies of this production were 
not easily obtained. The “great attorney” Gregson, of 
Durham, however, possessed a copy both of it and 
“Farthing Giles,” on which, as literary curios, he set 
no small value. It is now nearly sixty years since my 
father heard that popular lawyer (who seems to have 
been in the secret) relate with gusto, to an appreciative 
company, the whole history appertaining to the origin 
and authorship of the two famed pamphlets, Mr. 
Gregson was emphatic in regard to the learned Paley 
being the writer of ‘‘Guinea Dick.” 

Dr. Paley and the Vicar of Seaham not infrequently 
met and dined at Seaham Hall, with other of the 
literati whom Lady Milbanke loved to see round her 
board. Her ladyship, though cultured, was, tradition 
says, the very ‘spirit of mischief,” and hence it has 
been suggested that this sprightly lady, to astound as 
well as humble the vicar—the situation was admirably 
adapted to her humour—may have prevailed on the 
jocund old doctor to pen the droll answer to ‘‘ Farthing 
Giles.” However that may be, it does not seem probable 
that that very serious poet, Joseph Blackett, had any 
hand in writing “‘Guinea Dick.” (See Monthly Chronicle, 
1890, p. 42.) The comic poem was not at all in his 
vein; and, moreover, the Rev. Richard Wallis, like 
Lady Milbanke, was one of his best friends and 
patrons; and poor, meek Blackett, we know, was 
eminently grateful. When he cuntracted the illness of 
which he died at the age of 24, the Vicar of Seaham, 
who dwelt near the poet’s cottage, was about the first 
person whom he apprised of the fatal nature of the 
malady. ‘‘He continued,” says the historian, Mac- 
kenzie, ‘to be visited by that gentleman till the 22nd 
of August, 1810, on the morning of which day he 
signified with his hand that Mr. Wallis should sit 
down on the bed near him, when he with difficulty 
said, ‘Miss Milbanke (Lady Byron) and you will fix 
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upon a spot, a romantic one, for me to lie in; and 
the management of the rest I leave to Lady Milbanke 
and you.’” N. E. R. 


The First Screw Callter. 





ANY interesting articles have been published 
at various times on the progress of iron ship- 
building on Tyneside. It may, however, be 

worth while to note the beginning of this industry, more 
particularly in regard to the building of a certain vessel 
bearing the title of Q. E. D. This vessel is of as much 
interest, from an engineering point of view, as the 
Rocket and Number One engines of George Stephenson. 
Stephenson’s engines were the pioneers of the system of 
traffic by rail which is now fast overspreading the globe. 
So the vessel built on the banks of the Tyne forty-six 
years ago was one of the first of the screw steamers which 
now cover the seas The Q. E. D. marks the period 
of transition from the wooden sailing vessel to that of 
the iron screw steamer. It has usually been considered 
that the first screw collier was the John Bowes. As 
such it has frequently been mentioned. The John 
Bowes was built by Messrs. Palmer, at Jarrow, in the 
year 1852, to the following dimensions :—Length, 150 
feet; breadth, 25 feet 7 in.; depth, 15 feet 6 in.; 
registered tonnage, 270 tons. Yet it is evident that the 
screw collier Q. E. D. was launched at Mr. Cootes’s yard, 
Walker, eight years before the John Bowes was built. 
Mr. Wigham Richardson, in a speech delivered on the 


——., 
a 


occasion of the launch of the Spanish mail steamer 
Alfonso XII. at Walker, referred to the fact that the yard 
from which the Alfonso XII. was launched had formerly 
been in the occupation of Mr. Cootes, who had con. 
structed the first iron vessels on the banks of the Tyne, 
and had the oldest shipbuilding yard on the river. The 
Alfonso XIT. was made of steel, and was the largest mer. 
chant vessel built in a Tyne shipyard, the gross tonnage 
being over 5,000 tons, with engines indicating 4,500 horse 
power. The following particulars of the Q. E. D. are ex. 
tracted from the Illustrated London News, dated Septem. 
ber 28, 1844, from which also the illustration is copied — 


A perfected novelty in the coal trade arrived in the 
river Thames last week, and took in her moorings at the 
Prince’s Stairs, Rotherhithe, where she has attracted con. 
siderable attention and curiosity. This was an iron 
vessel of handsome appearance, barque rigged, with taut 
masts and square yards, the masts raking aft in a manner - 
that is seldom seen except in the waters of the United 
States. The vessel was built by Mr. Cootes, who is the 
owner, at Walker, near Newcastle, and is of peculiar 
construction, with a 20 horse-power engine by Havw- 
thorn, which turns a screw propeller, a compound 
of several inventions, having four flies or 
at right angles with each other, the bend of 
each flap at an angle of 45 degrees from the centre. Her 
length over all is 150 feet; breadth of beam, 27 feet 
6 inches; and she is capable of carrying 340 tons of coals, 
With this weight, her draught is 11 feet 9 inches abaft, 
and 10 teet 3 inches forward. Her hold is divided into 
separate chambers, so that injury to the bottom in one 
chamber will not affect the others, and each chamber has 
a false floor of sheet iron hermetically sealed; while be- 
tween the bottom and these floors are spaces, to be filled 
with water by means of large taps, for the purpose of 
ballast, so that her only ballast is the liquid element, 
which may, if required, be pumped out again in a very short 
time by the engine. Her bows are like the sharpend ofa 
wedge rising to alofty billet head, and heroverhanging ste 
projects much more than is customary ; but, though low, 
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the flatness of what is usually termed the counters must 
lift her to every swell, so as to render it next to impossible 
for a sea to break over her taffrail. On her stern is an 
armorial bearing with the motto, Spes mea Christus, and 
also her name, the Q. E. D., of Newcastle. The cabin is 
commodious, with a raised roof surrounded with window 
lights. There are four sleeping apartments, and a state- 
room forthecaptain. A ewinging compass is suspended, 
having 2 magnet on each side, and one before it, to coun- 
teract the attraction of the iron. Her shrouds are wire 
rope served over with a strong double screw to each, 
to set it up when slack with the smallest difficulty and 
scarcely any Jabour: her mainmast from the step to the 
cap is 85 feet in altitude ; her mainyard 52 feet in square- 
ness ; from the keel to the royal-truck the height is about 
130 feet: The other masts and yards are in proportion, 
the mizenmast being of iron, and hollow, so as to form a 
funnel for the engine fire. It is not the least curious point 
about her to see the smoke issuing from the mizenmast- 
head. This vessel was launched on St. Swithin’s Day (15th 
July); took in a cargo of coals at Newcastle, about 20 
keels, but, getting aground on the Hook of the Gunfleet 
Sands, was obliged to heave two or three keels of coals 
overboard. She lay ashore several hours, but got off 
without any damage. She steers with ease, sails 
remarkably well, and, when tried with the screw pro- 
peller, exceeded expectation. Much ingenuity has been 
displayed in putting her together, and we feel confident 
that the time is not far distant when our ships of the line 
will be fitted with engines and screws in a somewhat 
similar manner. JAMES HUNTER. 
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Coupland Castle. 





=AAITUATED on the banks of the Glen, a 
Ss tributary of the Till, about five miles from 
1 Wooler, Northumberland, Copeland or Coup- 


land Castle is pleasantly surrounded by trees. When the 
survey of Border towers and castles was made in 1552, it 
would appear that no “fortress or barmkyn ” was to be 


found at Coupland. The oldest portion of the building, 
which dates from the early part of the seventeenth 
century, consists of two strong towers, containing eleven 
rooms and a somewhat remarkable stone cork-screw 
staircase. In some places the walls are six or seven 
feet in thickness. At the corners of the castle are 
**pepper-pot ” turrets, the only other examples south 
of the Tweed being at Duddo and Dilston. After the 
ancient family of the Copelands (to which Sir John 
de Copeland, who distinguished himself at Neville’s 
Cross, is supposed to have belonged) had died out, 
the place came into the possession of the Wallises. 
The initials G. W. and M. W. are inscribed over 
the chimney piece in one of the rooms known as the 
**Haunted Chamber,” with the date 1619. From 
the ‘‘History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, 
1885-1886,” we gather that in 1830 the late Mr. Matthew 
Culley succeeded to the whole of the Coupland Castle 
estate, in right of his mother, Elizabeth, who died in 
1810, and who was the only sister and heir-apparent of 
Mr. Thomas Bates. 

Not far from Coupland Castle is Ewart Park, the seat 
of Sir Horace St. Paul, Bart. In February, 1814, there 
were discovered in the park two swords, buried perpen- 
dicularly, as if they had been thrust down for con- 
cealment. The Glen, which curves round the southern 
boundary of the park, falls into the Till a short distance 
to the east. In this angle, forming the south-east corner 
of Millfield Plain, King Arthur, according to Nennius, 
is said to have achieved one of his great victories over the 
Saxons. A Saxon fibula was found here, and is now in 
the possession of the proprietor of the mansion. 

Above Coupland Castle, on the west, rises Lanton 
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Gill, on which is an obelisk erected by Sir William 
Davison, of Lanton, to the memory of his father, Mr. 
Alexander Davison, of Swarland Park, and that of his 
brother, Mr, John Davison. Gro. JOHNSON. 
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By Richard Welford. 





Richard Dawes, 
THE LEARNED GRECIAN. 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.—Dryden. 


=a) ROM a paper contributed by the learned his- 
torian of Northumberland, the Rev. John 
Hodgson, to the old series of the ‘** Archzo- 


of him occurs. He was busy with a great literary enter. 
prise, preparing to appear ‘‘in the eyes of every genuing 
scholar in a new and splendid character, touching with 
talismanic hand the obscurities and inaccuracies which 
perplexed the poetry of antient Greece and Rome, and 
converting them into their primitive forms and beauty,” 
In 1745 the result of his labour appeared. It was a book 
of emendatory criticism, entitled ‘* Miscellanea Critica,” 
The publication of this elaborate work stamped the author 
as one of the most learned men of his time. Critics at 
home and abroad lavished encomiums upon it; between 
1745 and 1827 no fewer than five editions of the book were 
published, Burgess, Bishop of Salisbury, and Thomas Kidd 
being the successive editors and annotators. The fourth 
edition is a portly volume of over seven hundred pages, 
and the fifth is enriched by enlarged prefaces and new 
reasonings and illustrations. Mr. Hodgson expresses 
regret that the work has never been rendered into Eng. 
lish, and asks if there is no one to be found with leisure 
and ability to translate it, “and thereby give to minds 


= H logia Aliana,” we learn that Richard Dawes 
was born in 1708, at Market-Bosworth, in Leicestershire. 
Educated at Market-Bosworth School, he was admitted 
at the age of seventeen a sizar of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he manifested a remarkable talent for 
Greek versification. Two years after his matriculation he 
published a Greek pastoral of eighty-nine lines, entitled 
“The Lamentation of the University of Cambridge for 
the Death of George the First.” The marriage of the 
Prince of Wales in 1736 afforded him another opportunity 
of publishing Greek verse, and (having in the meantime 
obtained a fellowship of his college and the degree of 
M.A.) he issued an epithalamium of fifty hexameter lines, 
entitled ‘‘The Congratulation of the University of Cam- 
bridge on the Auspicious Marriage of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, and Augusta, Princess of Saxe-Gotha.” In the 
same year he sent out proposals for printing the first book 
of Milton’s “* Paradise Lost,” in Greek, and having ac- 
complished the task of translation, went no further with 
the project. 

By the resignation in 1738 of the Rev. Edmund Lodge, 
the head mastership of the Royal Free Grammar School 
of Newcastle became vacant. It had been filled before 
Lodge’s time by two eminent scholars—Thomas Rudd, 
antiquary and grammarian, sometime Librarian of the 
College of Durham, and James Jurin, who afterwards 
took a doctor’s degree in physic, and became President of 
the: Royal College of Physicians and Secretary of the 
Royal Society. The Corporation, desirous that the post 
should again be occupied by a great scholar, selected Mr. 
Dawes. On the 10th of July, 1738, he was installed in 
his office, and on the 9th of October following received the 
concurrent appointment of Master of the Hospital of St. 
Mary the Virgin, in the old buildings belonging to which 
hospital the school was held. 

For some time after he settled in Newcastle no mention 


that travel slowly through the literature of Greece and 
Rome, accompanied as they go with grammarians and 
lexicographers for their guides, some opportunity of be- 
holding and enjoying the beauties of that rich and ever- 
varying scenery which charm the fleet and wing-footed 
sons of Hermes in their rial excursions over the gardens 
of antient Hellenic and Roman poetry.” 

While this magnificent work was preparing for the 
press, Mr. Dawes displayed an infirmity of temper which 
soon placed him in a position of antagonism to his patrons, 
the Corporation of Newcastle. He neglected his school; 
the patrons found fault with him, and he treated them 
with contempt and ridicule. One of his methods of 
displaying his resentment was amusing. He taught his 
scholars to translate the Greek word for ‘‘ Ass” into 
** Alderman ”—‘‘a practice which habit rendered so in- 
veterate that some of his pupils inadvertently used the 
same expression with very ludicrous effect in their public 
college exercises.” As the quarrel deepened, Mr. Dawes 
became more bitterly satirical. From April 5 to May 3l, 
1746, the Newcastle Courant contained an announcement 
of the intended publication of ‘‘ Extracts from a MS. 
pamphlet intituled ‘The Tittle-Tattle Mongers, No. L,’’ 
and in the following year the “* Extracts ” issued from tke 
press of John White. This publication was a scathing 
satire upon the leading men of the town from whom Mr. 
Dawes had received real or fancied slights. Newcastle is 
nicknamed ‘*‘ Logopoiion,” the town of tittle-tattle—“‘a 
Logopoiion, a log o’ wood, a sow, and an ass” being, a8 
the author explains, ‘‘ tantamount contemptuous expres- 
sions” imposed upon the genii of the town and country 
“by one Philhomerus, purely in contempt and abuse of 
them.” Dr. Adam Askew, the eminent physician, is 
lashed under the names of ‘“‘Polypracinon” and “ Fun- 
gus,” while Akenside, the poet, who had been one of Mr. 
Dawes’s pupils, is held up to derision for his “blushing 
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diffidence” in ‘‘such a cobweb as ‘ The Pleasures of Im- 
agination !’ ” The pamphlet contained an advertisement 
of an intended No. II., in which would appear ** Profes- 
sor Fungus’s Lecture on Prudence, alias Scoundrelism,” 
and, soon after that, No. ITI., “‘consisting of characters 
of some of the Gentlemen of the Corporation of Logopoiion» 
alias the Vengeful Brotherhood, or Fungus Clan.” To 
Dawee is attributed also an anonymous poem entitled 
“The Origin of the Newcastle Burr,” in which the writer 
makes it appear ‘that Newcastle had been conquered of 
old by Beelzebub, who 


took most special care 
As Grand Confessor to the Fair) 

'o mend their Breed, and fill the Place 
With sucking Fiends of his own Race ; 
While all the Sins that he could muster, 
A pretty decent hellish cluster ; 

Gaming and Drinking led the Van, 

hose two grand Enemies to Man) 

Made ’em just what Old Nick could wish, 
Fit Gudgeons for his Worship’s Dish. 


But Heav’n in Vengeance for their crimes 
Decreed,—That, in all future Times 

They should be branded by a Mark 

By which you know ’em in the Dark ; 

For in their Throat a Burr is plac’d 

By which this blessed Crew is trac’d ; 

And which, when they would speak, betrays 
A gutt’ral Noise, like Crows and Jays ; 

Or somewhat like a croaking Frog, 

Or Punch in Puppet-Show, or Hog ; 

A rattling, Ear-tormenting Yell, 

Much us’d ’mong low-liv’d Fiends in Hell. 

There is much more of the same sort, coarse and vitu- 
perative to the last degree. Newcastle people were at a 
loss to understand the reason for such bitter and persis- 
tent invective. At length they attributed Mr. Dawes’s 
diatribes to some morbid delusion, and, regarding him 
with a sort of contemptuous pity, received his effusions in 
silence. In the meantime the Grammar School suffered, 
and his position with the Corporation became intolerable. 
On the 22nd September, 1746, he made a proposal to 
resign, which the Corporation willingly accepted, offering 
him an annuity of £80 a-year for life, upon condition 
that he would give up also the mastership of the 
hospital. To that course he would not consent, and the 
negotiations for his retirement dragged on till January, 
1749, when he agreed to take the annuity, supplemented 
by a fine on all renewals of hospital property. In Sep- 
tember following an agreement was formally signed and 
sealed, and he resigned both his offices. These were soon 
afterwards conferred upon the Rev. Hugh Moises, who, 
as is well known, raised the Grammar School to its 
highest point of fame and prosperity. 

Mr. Dawes retired to a house on the banks of the Tyne 
at Heworth Shore, where he passed the remainder of his 
days) He amused himself with rowing, made friends 
with a local blacksmith and weaver, and gave his eccen- 
tricities full play. Mr. Hodgson, who was incumbent of 
Heworth for some years, heard much of his doings from 
old parishioners, He describes him as of a strong bodily 
rame, tall and corpulent; his hair thick, flowing, and 


snowy white. The children of the neighbourhood used to 
run after him, calling out ‘*White head! White head!” 
or, when they passed him, crossed their noses with finger 
and thumb—a dirty trick which he abhorred—but, after 
he had expressed his anger by shaking his stick at them, he 
would throw coppers among them and enjoy the scramble. 
On the 21st March, 1766, he expired, and was buried in 
Heworth Churchyard. A country mason who respected 
him erected a headstone to his memory, upon which, 
beneath figures of a trumpet, a sword, and a scythe, he 
cut this illiterate inscription :—‘‘In memory of Richard 
Dawes, latehead master of the grammer school of New- 
castle, who died the 21st of March, 1766, aged 57.” Mr. 
Hodgson added a solid block of basalt placed length- 
wise on the grave; and, later, he set on foot a subscrip- 
tion which enabled him to erect within the church a 
marble monument. 


Henry Dawson, 
THE FIRST M.P. FOR THE COUNTY OF DURHAM, 


Among those who adhered to the side of the Parliament, 
and directed Puritan movements during the Civil War, 
three members of the local family of Dawson—Henry, 
William, and George—were conspicuous. Along with 
John Blakiston, Robert Bewicke, Leonard Carr, and 
others, they helped to win over large numbers of their 
fellow-citizens to their side, and when the hour of victory 
came they shared the honours which the victors had to 
bestow. Each of the three was in turn elected Mayor 
of Newcastle ; one of them obtained the higher honour of 
being sent to Parliament. 

Henry and George Dawson were brothers; the relation- 
ship of William Dawson te them and to others of the 
name in Newcastle has not been traced. The brothers 
were merchants, and before the troubles began carried 
on business in Newcastle of the usual diversified char- 
acter. Their names appear in the Household Book of 
Lord William Howard as supplying articles of domestic 
use to the family at Naworth, and in the Newcastle 
Municipal Accounts as receiving payment for wine used 
at Corporate festivities. 

At an early stage of the agitation in Scotland, Henry 
Dawson was reported to the Secretary of State by 
Alexander Davison and others as a participator in the 
plots and confederacies of the ‘“‘ill-affected” party in 
Newcastle. In a letter written by Secretary Windebank, 
February 2nd, 1638-39, to the informers, orders are given 
to have speedy course taken for preventing ‘‘clandestine 
meetings at undue houres, at Henrie Dawson’s house, 
under pretext of devotion.” 

Soon after the storming of the town in 1644, when the 
dominant party rewarded their adherents by appoint- 
ments of honour and confidence, they made Henry Daw- 
son an alderman, while they elected his friend, John 
Blakiston, an M.P. and Mayor. This double appoint- 
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ment was found to work badly, and as Blakiston could 
not be spared from Parliament, the House of Commons 
passed a resolution appointing Dawson to be his deputy in 
the mayoralty, and the House of Lords, being consulted, 
sanctioned the appointment. The arrangement continued 
till the end of the municipal year (Michaelmas, 1646), 
when both of them were relieved from the trammels of 
office. They were followed by a mayor of the same 
political colour, Thomas Ledgard, under whose auspices 
a petition, to which two of the Dawsons were signatories, 
was sent to Parliament, supporting the army, and asking 
that “full and exemplary justice be done upon the great 
incendiaries of the kingdom,” meaning, of course, the 
king and his adherents. Another influential Puritan 
succeeded, Alderman Thomas Bonner, and then came 
the turn of the Dawsons. William Dawson was made 
Mayor at Michaelmas, 1649; when he went out of office, 
George Dawson was elected, and after an intervening 
year, with Bonner again in the chair, Henry Dawson 
took the post of honour. 

By this time the fortunes of the Dawsons had risen. 
William and Henry had improved their position by 
successful trading; George had been made a collector of 
customs, and a free hostman. The mayoralty of William 
was honoured by a visit from Oliver Cromwell; the 
mayoralty of Henry was distinguished by a summons 
to Parliament. On the 20th April, 1653, Cromwell, 
exercising the functions of sovereignty, broke up the 
House of Commons, and on the 6th June he issued 
his mandate to Praise God Barebones, and abovt 150 
others upon whese fidelity he could rely, to assemble 
as a Parliament, representing certain selected places, 
Henry Dawson was one of the persons to whom this 
mandate was addressed, and the county of Durham, 
which under its spiritual lords had never achieved 
the privilege of direct representation in the House 
of Commons, was the place to be favoured by his 
membership. He left Newcastle in due course to 
obey the summons, leaving his brother George deputy 
mayor during his absence. 
returned. 


But to Newcastle he never 
Within a month of the meeting of the 
Barebones Parliament at Whitehall he was dead and 
buried. 

For more than two hundred years the identity of the 
first member for the county palatine was shrouded in 
obscurity. In some of the lists his name was printed 
Dawson, in others Davison; no local historian knew 
who he was, whence he came, or whither he had gone. 
But in 1866 a correspondent of Notes and Queries dis- 
covered in the church of St. Mary Abbot, at Kensington, 
a monument whieh solved the mystery, and showed that 
the Mayor of Newcastle whose death register could not 
be found in any of the parish churches, and the M.P. 
for Durham whose identity could not be traced in the 
Parliamentary rolls, were one and the same person. 
Thus reads the monument, which has been kindly 


drawn by Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Munton Jackson, late of 
the 8lst Regiment :— 
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Near this Piller lieth ye Body of Henry Dawson, 
Esqre., Alderman of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who was 
twice Mayor of the said Towne, and a member of 
this present Parliament, who departed this life Augst 
ye 10th, 1653. 


On the eve of his departure to obey Cromwell’s 
summons, Henry Dawson made his will. Being child- 
less, he adopted the eldest daughter of his brother George 
as his own ; being an earnest Puritan, he remembered his 
friends Ambrose Barnes (the alderman), and William 
Durant and Cuthbert Sydenham, well-known preachers 
in Newcastle. A copy of the will, transcribed for this 
biographical sketch, adds a useful sheaf to the harvest of 
Tyneside history. 


I, Henry Dawson, of the Towne and County of New- 
castle-vppon-Tyne, Merchant and Alderman, Considering 
my owne Mortality, and how Convenient it is for mee 
Now in my health of Body and mind to settle and dispose 
of my Estate, to avoyd the Discord and Variance tha‘ 
might otherwise [arise] amongst friends and kindred after 
my Departure this life, doe make and constitute this my 
last Will and Testament as followeth, vizt. My Will 1s 
that my Body bee buried in a decent and comely manner, 
without any great Solemnity, or calling together many 
people, only friends and Godly Acquaintance. And my 
mynd and will is that there bee no expences in Wines or 
Sweetmeats, etc., asis and hath been the vsuall custome 
and manner of this place. But, instead thereof, I will and 
command that twenty pounds of good and Lawful money 
of England bee given and paid to the Godly poore of this 
place, and elsewhere, to be disposed of at the discretion of 
my wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Dawson, where shee sball see 
most cause of need, and most fitting, and not otherwise. 
Alsoe I give and bequeath vnto my only Brother, Mr. 
George Dawson, Merchant and Alderman, and to his wife 
my sister Mrs. Katherine Dawson, and to Robert Dawson 
and Mary Dawson, sonne and daughter to my brother, 
Mr. George Dawson, to each of them Twenty-two shillings 
nee 4 fora token. Alsoe I give and ueath vnto my half- 

rother, Mr. Thomas Crome, junior, Mr. Cuthbert Syden- 
ham, to Mr. William Duerante, Mr. Thomas Errington, 
Merchant, to each of them, one Twenty-two sbhilli 
peece of gold for a Token. Alsoe I give Mr. Si 
Simpson [father-in-law of Cuthbert Sydenham, and one 
of the Assembly of Divines in 1643] Pastor of a Church of 
Christ in London, whereof I am, though unworthy, 4 
member, and vnto Mr. John Stone, of London, my deere 
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friend and brother in Gospell followeth [fellowship ?]}, 
and to my deere friend Ambrose Barnes, of Newcastle, 
to each of them, Twenty-two shillings peece of gold for a 
Token. Alsoe I give and bequeath vnto Anne Dawson, 
Daughter to my rother, Mr. George Dawson, who now 
lives with mee, and I looke vppon her as my owne, and 
soe takes care for her future comfort and being, pswading 
my selfe and desireing her ffather will reckon and account 
of her as one of his children, and according provide a Por- 
tion, shee being his eldest child, and take as much care for 
her in regard of her weakness and infirmities as hee doth 
for any the rest of his children, Three hundred pounds of 
and lawfull money of England, to bee paid to her 
when she comes to the Age of Eighteen years, or at 
the day of her marriage, whether shall first fall out. 
In the meane tyme to bee brought vpp, educated, and 
maintained by my witnesses [sic.| Elizabeth Dawson, 
if the said Anne Dawson doe like, or be pleased there- 
with, or so long as shee is willing. (Feovkien for 
payment of £20 a year for education elsewhere if Anne 
soelect. If she die before the age of 18 or marriage, the 
money to go to her brother and sister or the survivor ; if 
they both die, £200 to testator’s widow and £100 to his 
brother George ; if George also die, the whole to widow, 
who shall give £50 to Thomas Crome, junior.] Alsoe I 
give and bequeath vnto my cozen, Mr. Ralph Jenison, 
Marchant, one Twenty-two shillings fora Token. Also I 
give and bequeath vnto Anne Dawson aforesaid, one 
paire of Virgenalls with the fframe they stand vppon. 
|Illegible clauses follow.| The residue of all my Goods, 
Debts and Chattles, my Debts, wch are very few at 
present, Legacies and funeral expences (wch once again I 
givea charge my mind aforesaid bee observed therein) 
being paid, I give and bequeath vnto my deerely beloved 
wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Dawson, whom I make sole Execu- 
trix of this my last Will and Testament. And I make 
and doe desire my Brother, Mr. George Dawson, and my 
Cozen, Mr. Raphe Jenison, to bee Overseers ot this my 
will, In witness and testimony whereof I have hereto 
sett my hand and Seale, this Twenty-one Day of June, in 
the yeare Anno Dni, 1653. Hen. Dawson. 
Signed, sealed, and declared to be my last will and 
Testamt. in the presence of vs, vizt., Henry Bowes, 
Thomas Milbourne, Richard Walker. 


About George Dawson, the brother, much may be read 
in Ralph Gardiner’s ‘‘ England’s Grievance Discovered,” 
and in Longstaffe’s Appendix to the ‘‘ Life of Ambrose 
Barnes.” He survived till long after the Restoration, 
died, as he had lived, a Puritan, and on the Ist 
of May, 1674, was buried in St. Nicholas’ Church, 
Newcastle. 


William Dickson, 
ANTIQUARY. 

An accomplished antiquary, a man of many avocations, 
occupying a high position in the public life of the county 
of Northumberland for forty years, was William Dickson, 
who died at Alnwick on the 14th of May, 1875, in the 
76th year of his age. 

Mr. Dickson was born at Berwick-on-Tweed, on the 
6th of April, 1799, the eldest son of Patrick Dickson, of 
Whitecross and Spittal Hall, and grandson of Patrick 
Dickson, of Howlawrig, secretary to the Earl of March- 
mont. Being intended for the profession of the law, he 
was articled to a local solicitor, and on the 7th of June, 
1825, he married Sarah, daughter of Robert Thorpe, 
of Alnwick, Clerk of the Peace for the county of 
Northumberland, and a member of the clerical family 
of Thorpe, rectors of Ryton, and archdeacons of 


Northumberland and of Durham. In 1831 he received 
his first public appointment, that of clerk to the 
magistrates of the Eastern and Northern Division of 
Coquetdale Ward, and in 1843 he succeeded his father- 
in-law (whose partner he had become) as Clerk of the 
Peace. In the course of his long and useful career he 
filled many public offices. He was, for example, clerk to 
the County Rate Basis Committee and Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum Committee; clerk to the Alnwick Improvement 
Commission til] the formation of a Local Board of Health 
in that town, when he became chairman of the Board; 
chairman of the Alnwick Board of Guardians, and Gas 
Company, and a Justice of the Peace for Berwickshire. 


When the Northumberland and Durham District Bank 
closed its doors, he founded the Alnwick and County 
Bank, a speculation that proved successful to himself 
and his partners and became a great convenience to the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. Dickson’s literary and antiquarian tastes found 
expression as early as 1833, when he published under the 
authority of the Northumberland magistrates, a quarto 
volume of 104 pages, entitled, 


The Wards, Divisions, Parishes, and Townships of 
Northumberland, according to the Ancient and Modern 
Divisions, Shewing the Annual Value and Population of 
each Parish and Township maintaining its own Poor, 
from the Returns of 1831; also the Places for which 
Surveyors of Highways and Constables are appointed 
respectively, and by whom appointed ; Compiled from 
the Records and other authentic sources. Alnwick : 
Mark Smith. 


This elaborate work superseded the old index of the 
county published by Graham, of Alnwick, in 1817, and 
formed a useful companion to Fryer’s Map Index of 1822, 
in cases where the customary spelling and exact locality 
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of Northumbrian villages, townships, and hamlets were 
in question. Three years later he contributed to the old 
series of the *“* Archeologia Alliana,” a series of “‘ Bills of 
Cravings of the Sheriff of Northumberland for 1715, of 
expenses incurred by him relative to the Rebellion of that 
year”; a translation of “‘Chronicles of the Monastery of 
Alnewicke, out of a certain Book of Chronicles in the 
Library of King’s College, Cambridge, of the Gift of 
King Henry the 6th, the Founder”; a table of ‘Contents 
ot the Chartulary of Hulme Abbey”; and a ‘“‘ Notice 
relative to the Hospital of St. Leonard in the Parish of 
Alnwick.” In 1846 he wrote for Davison, the Alnwick 
publisher, an illustrated ‘‘ Description of Alnwick Castle, 
for the Use of Visitors.” This little book, with its 
vignette by Bewick, and a beautiful cut of the Percy 
Arms from the same graver, was published anonymously, 
and its authorship would probably not have been known 
but for the fact that in the author’s own copy of it, now 
possessed by the present writer, appears his well-known 
autograph “‘ William Dickson, Alnwick, June, 1846,” and 
below, in the same writing, the words “ Prepared by W. 
D. for William Davison.” When her Majesty passed 
through Northumberland, in August, 1850, to open the 
Royal Border Bridge at Berwick, and the train was 
stopped at Bilton to enable the inhabitants at Alnwick 
to present a loyal address, Mr. Dickson published an 
interesting record of the proceedings. His next literary 
effort was “Four Chapters from the History of Aln- 
mouth,” a paper prepared for the meeting of the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain at Newcastle 
in 1852, and supplemented some years afterwards by a 
fifth chapter, relating to the past and present state of 
Alnmouth Church, 

The work by which Mr. Dickson is best known to the 
antiquary and the scholar is his edition of the Pipe Rolls 
of Edward the First. Mr. Hodgson had printed in his 
**History of Northumberland” the Great Roll of the 
Exchequer from 1130 to 1272—the end of the reign of 
Henry III.—and Mr. Dickson, taking up the record at 
that point, carried it down to the twelfth year of the 
first Edward, in the hope that the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries might continue the work. Other writings 
of his appear in the Proceedings of the Berwickshire 
Naturalists’ Club. Among them may be cited his 
address as President of the Club, when holding its 
annual meeting at Alnmouth in 1857, and the following 
papers :— 

Notices of a Chantry in the Parochial Chapelry of 
Alnwick, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. (Published 
ee. London : 1852.) | 

Notes on the Marsh Samphire. 

On Rothbury and its Saxon Cross. 

On a Roman Altar found at Gloster Hill, in the Parish 
of Warkworth. 

Notes on Etal. 


Notes to Correct Errors as to the Manors of Bamburgh 
and Blanchland. 


In the new series of the ‘‘ Archzologia Aliana,” vol. i., 
is a further contribution from his pen relative to the 


Hospital of St. Leonard at Alnwick; and scattered 
through local newspapers are many historical notes 
and observations of his, written as occasion served, or 
circumstances demanded. At the time of his death 
he was a Fellow of the London Society of Antiquaries, 
member of the Newcastle Society of the same name, 
the Surtees Society, the Natural History Society 
of Northumberland and Durham, the Berwickshire 
Naturalists’ Club, the Grampian Club, and the Glasgow 
Society of Field Naturalists. 


Robert Doubleday, 


A PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZEN. 

Thomas Doubleday, poet, author, political economist, 
and Radical reformer, has already formed the subject of 
an illustrated sketch in these columns. It is not proposed 
to revive that attractive theme, except to point out that, 
gifted as he was beyond the majority of Northumbrian 
worthies, he was not the only man of mark in the family 
whose name he bore. He came of a sturdy, hard-headed 
race, and was a thorough representative of its finest and 
noblest characteristics ; but there were others of his name 
who exhibited remarkable qualities, and stood out among 
their fellows staunch, strong, and true. 

Tate, the historian of Alnwick, describes how the fine 
estate of the Brandlings in that town, ‘‘The Abbey,” fell 
into the hands of the mortgagee, John Doubleday, of 
Jarrow (from whose brother, Humphrey, our poet and 
author descended), and how he, dying in 1751, at the 
age of 90, left it to his son, Michael. This Michael 
Doubleday, the historian tells us, was a majestic man, 
above six feet in height, and massive in proportion. 
Like his father, he was a Quaker, and adopted the 
Quaker costume and modes of speech. Eccentric he 
was, too, Sometimes laying aside his broad brim, he 
crowned himself with a bright red cap, the top of 
which hung down behind his head; and as he strode 
through the streets, grasping by the middle a silver- 
headed pole as high as himself, he was an object of 
wonder and admiration to the juvenile population. 
When visiting the Duke of Northumberland on some 
business matter, he went into his grace’s presence 
with his hat on his head. The lacquey in attendance, 
horrified at this presumption, took off the broad brim, 
and put it aside. Business over, Mr. Doubleday retired, 
and bare-headed left the castle; but, a little while after, 
the duke discovered the hat, and, becoming aware of the 
servant’s officiousness, hurriedly exclaimed to him, ‘‘Run, 
run with Mr. Doubleday’s hat and place it on his head, 
or it may be the dearest that ever entered the castle.” 
When this strong-minded representative of the family 
died, he bequeathed to three grand-nephews, whom he 
had never seen, £10,000 each, in recognition of a service 
which had been rendered to him by their father, 
Middleton Hewitson. 
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But it is of another member of the family, Robert 
Doubleday, uncle of the poet-politician, that the present 
prief article is intended to treat. This public-spirited 
citizen was born in 1753, the eldest son of a wholesale 
grocer in & large way of business in Newcastle, whose 
shop, situated at the Head of the Side, is said to have 
been the first in the town to be fitted with glazed 
windows. Mackenzie, in one of those useful notes to his 
“History of Newcastle” which forma happy hunting 
ground for local biographers, states that, like his 
relatives at Jarrow and Alnwick, he was brought up 
in the principles of the Society of Friends, to which 
community his parents belonged. At school he made 
“considerable proficiency in the classics and acquired 
a taste for poetic composition,” and as he grew up 
“the attentive study of morals and metaphysics imparted 
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to hima mental perspicuity and a logical acuteness of 
intellect” which gave him a preponderating influence 
among his fellow-townsmen. His political and literary 
Views were bruad and liberal, yet “bis unassuming 
manners, gentle disposition, and cheerful temper caused 
his friendship to be generally courted.” Being a practical 
philanthropist, he promoted the formation of several 
valuable local institutions, nor did he shrink from 
occupying any office in which he could advance their 
interests, For forty-six years he was secretary to the 
Newcastle Dispensary, and acted in the same capacity 


to the Lying-in Hospital and the Fever Hospital. His 
name appears among the members of the first Committee 
of Management of the Royal Jubilee School, and at the 
second annual meeting of the institution, over which he 
presided, he was elected, with Mr. James Losh, one of 
its vice-presidents. He was also one of the founders and 
directors of the Newcastle Savings Bank. But the insti- 
tution with which his name was most closely identified 
was the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical Society. 
At the meeting held in the Groat Market Assembly 
Rooms on the 24th January, 1793, at which the 
expediency of forming such a society was affirmed, he 
was one of a committee of fifteen appointed to formulate 
rules for the guidance of the members, and as soon as the 
institution was fairly organised he was appointed to act 
with the Rev. William Turner, the founder, as joint 
secretary. Shortly afterwards he was elected one of 
the vice-presidents, and in that capacity presided for 
twenty-six years as chairman of the monthly meetings 
of the society. 

Mr. Doubleday lived for many years in the Bigg 
Market, but sometime previous to his decease he 
removed to Gateshead Fell, where he died on the 1lth 
January, 1823, in the 70th year of his age. In the 
annual report of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
for that year is a glowing tribute to his character and 
accomplishments. 


Che City of Durham, 





early years of Queen Elizabeth, describes 

Durham as “‘a city whilom fine and fair, 

none like her in this land.” And he was 
right. It would scarcely be possible to find, throughout 
the.length and breadth of England, a position of greater 
natural beauty and strength. The story of the origin of 
Durham has been told in our paper on the Cathedral, and 
the way in which the city was fortified by Flambard and 
succeeding bishops has been related in our paper on the 
Castle. Durham was a walled city as early as the end 
of the tenth century. The wooden palisades, which, no 
doubt, constituted the first walls, gave place in time to 


. structures of stone. These remained until the necessity 


for their existence had passed away. But in the early 
part of the seventeenth century the walls existed in 
a comparatively perfect state. Speed’s map, which 
belongs to about the year 1610, shows them encircling 
the Cathedral, the Castle, and the principal parts of the 
city. As every one is aware who has observed the contour 
of the ground which Durham occupies, the most impor- 
tant parts of the city, including the Cathedral and the 
Castle, are built on a hill, the sides of which are everywhere 
steep, and in many places almost precipitous. This hill 
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is almost encircled by a deep valley, through which winds 
the river Wear. The ancient walls ran along the crest 
of the hill from the north-west corner of the Castle 
buildings, past the west end of the Cathedral, and, 
enclosing the College and the South and North Baileys, 
joined the east walls of the Castle at the gateway rebuilt 
by Bishop Langley. The space thus enclosed constituted 
what Leland says ‘“‘alonely may be called the walled 
town of Duresme.” Into this Close access could only be 
gained through Langley’s gateway and by two posterns, 
one near the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, and the other, 
called the Water Gate, or the Porte du Bayle, at the 
south end of the Bailey, and at the head of the road 
which leads down the banks to the Prebends’ Bridge. 

But the Close was not the only walled part of Durham. 
From the east or city end of Framwellgate Bridge 
another wall ran along the river bank northwards, to 
a point a little beyond St. Nicholas’ Church, where it 
turned eastward, spanned Claypath by an archway called 
Claypath Gate, and, assuming a southern course, ran for- 
ward to the head of Elvet Bridge. By this second wall 
the Market Piace, St. Nicholas’ Church, and the neigh- 
bouring streets were enclosed, and the narrow neck of 
land between Elvet and Framwellgate Bridges was pro- 
tected. Save for this isthmus, **the length of an arrow- 
shot,” the hill of Durham would be an island, and there 
is a tradition that ‘tof ancient time Wear ran from the 
place where now Elvet Bridge is, straight down by St. 
Nicholas’, now standing on a hill, and that the other 
course [which the river now takes], part for policy and 
part by digging of stones for building of the town and 
minster, was made a valley, and so the watercourse was 
conveyed that way.” Leland, who records the legend, is 
careful to tell us that it did not gain his credence, and we 
must unhesitatingly relegate it to the region of fable. 

Durham was formerly entered from the north by the 
quaint old street known as Framwellgate, a now sadly 
degenerated thoroughfare. The North Road was formed 
alittle more that fifty years ago. The name of Framwell- 
gate describes, not only a street, but a whole township, 
or rather a borough, which includes the entire western 
suburb of the city. In old documents it is styled the 
Old Borough, Vetus Burgus, in distinction from the New 
Borough of Elvet. From the foot of Framwellgate Street, 
a short thoroughfare called Millburngate leads to Fram- 
wellgate Bridge, a structure which owes its foundation to 
Bishop Ralph Flambard, who died in 1128. It was, 
however, rebuilt in the fifteenth century by Bishop 
Langley, and the north side of the bridge is of this date. 
From this noble bridge a most charming view may be 
obtained of the Castle and the Cathedral, with the 
wooded banks and the river beneath. The bridge itself 
is best seen from the west bank of the river, a little to 
the north, and below the weir. 

The city side of Framwellgate Bridge was formerly 
guarded by a gateway, surmounted by a tower, on the 





south side of which, and where now a flight of steps leads 
down to the river bank, there was a postern. The gate- 
way was taken down, in order to widen the road, in the 
year 1760. From the bridge, Silver Street winds up to the 
head of the Market Place. This thoroughfare is supposed 
to have had its name from the mint of the bishops having 
been established in it. A more probable derivation may 
be suggested. In former times considerable quantities of 
plate were made in Durham, and a company of gold- 
smiths was established before 1532, in which year 
Bishop Tunstall confirmed their incorporation. There 
was formerly a picturesque mansion on the north side 
of Silver Street, which had a pointed wooden porch, on 
the jambs of which the arms of the Nevilles were carved. 
The fine old seventeenth century house, once the 
residence of the renowned Sir John Duck, with its 
massive oak staircase, but with its front entirely 
modernized, still remains. It was long used as an 
inn, and bore the sign of the Black Lion. 

The Market Place possesses scarcely a single evidence 
of antiquity. Great are the changes it has witnessed 
since the time when the heads of King Duncan’s foot- 
soldiers were mounted upon posts therein. One of its 
chief features in ancient times was the Toll Booth, 
which is mentioned, during the time of Bishop Tunstall 
(1530-1558), as ‘‘a work of stone,” and was given by that 
prelate to the citizens. It soon, however, gave place to 
another structure. Whilst Tunstall was still bishop, we 
are told by one of the Latin chroniclers of Durham, that 
**a very beautiful marble cross, which formerly stood in 
the highest part of the street of Gilligate, in the place 
called Maid’s Arbour, was given to William Wright, of 
Durham, merchant, on his petition, by Sir Armstrong 
Scot, lord of Kepier, to be erected in the Market Place 
of Durham. Which, when it was taken down, at its base 
eight images of stone were discovered, curiously wrought 
in stone and sumptuously gilded; that is, two at each 
corner, supporting the aforesaid cross; for the cross was 
four-square.”” Thomas Spark, the suffragan Bishop of 
Berwick, Master of Holy Island, and Keeper and 
Master of Greatham Hospital, spent £8 in removing 
and re-erecting the cross, ‘“‘in the place,” says our 
chronicler, “in which stood the Old Toll Booth.” 
The old cross disappeared long ago. We have not 
even a record of the period of its removal, but its images 
probably suffered in the days of the Reformation. It 
was superseded in 1617 by a market cross, covered with 
lead, and supported by twelve stone pillars; the whole 
erected at the cost of Thomas Emerson, of the Black 
Friars, London, “for the ornament of the city, and the 
commodity of the people frequenting the market of 
Durham.” Emerson had been steward to the Nevilles 
of Raby, and on the centre of each arch of his cross he 
placed the Neville arms. This later cross was taken 
down in 1780, when an open piazza was erected in front of 
St. Nicholas’ Church. This has also been removed. 
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Near the old Market Cross was a pant or fountain, 
which, till within living memory, afforded the principal 
water supply for the city. In 1450, Thomas Billingham, 
of Crook Hall, near Durham, granted to the city a spring 
of water in his manor of Sidgate, with liberty to convey 
the same by pipes to a reservoir in the Market Place, for 
the public use, on payment of a rent of ld. a year. The 
grant was confirmed by the bishop, who gave permission 
to break his soil for the construction of aqueducts. At 
this early period the fountain was designated ‘‘The 
Paunt.” In 1729 a new octagonal fuuntain was erected, 
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SILVER STREET, DURHAM. 


surmounted by a figure of Neptune, the latter the gift 
of George Bowes. The octagon, “‘old, unsightly, yet 
venerable,” was removed in 1863, when the present 
fountain was built, on the summit of which the figare 
of Neptune may still be seen. 

From the north-west corner of the Market Place a 
flight of steps leads past the site of the city residence of 
the Nevilles, Earls of Westmoreland, to the Back Lane, 
and so to the river bank. This stairway was once the 
scene of a memorable flight. In the year 1283, died 
Bishop Robert de Insula, and, following his death, oc- 
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curred one of the by no means unfrequent disputes 
between the Archbishop of York on the one hand, and 
the Prior and Convent of Durham on the other, as to the 
right of jurisdiction within the vacant bishopric. The 
Archbishop came to Durham for the purpose of holding 
a visitation, but the prior and monks refused him admis- 
sion to the Cathedral; whereupon he betook himself to 
the Church of St. Nicholas, where he preached, and was 
about to pronounce the excommunication of the prior and 
the whole convent, when the behaviour of the young men 
of the city assumed a threatening character. The arch- 
bishop became alarmed, ran out of the church, and made 
his escape down the just-mentioned stairway to the river 
side, and so to the Hospital of Kepier. 

From the south-east corner of the Market Place we turn 
into Fleshergate, which half a century ago was chiefly oc- 
cupied by shambles. Hutchinson, writing near the end of 
last century, mentions what he justly calls the “‘ brutal 
spectacle,” then constantly witnessed, of slaughtering 
animals in the open street. From Fleshergate, which 
leads down to Elvet Bridge, Sadler Street branches off on 
our right, at the head whereof, and at the point where 
stood the great gateway of the Castle, we enter the North 
Bailey. The whole Bailey, North and South, was within 
the outer walls of the Castle, and was, says Surtees, 
“‘gradually occupied by the houses of military tenants, 
bound to contribute to the defence of the Castle”; and, 
he adds, “‘many of the chief families of the county were 
anxious to provide for their families and movable wealth a 
safe asylum in time of war and Scottish inroad.” Mickle- 
ton states that ‘all the houses, or the greater part of 
them, were anciently held of the Bishops of Durham in 
capite, by ward of his Castle, 


(ie 


and his men, in time of war. Amongst the notable 
families who, in olden time, had houses in the Bailey 
were those of Claxton, Hansard, Darcy, Hedworth, 
and Bowes. A mansion known in the times of Bek 
and Hatfield as Lightfoot Hall and Sheriff House, 
belonged to the princely family of De la Pole. Just 
within the North Gate was a great hostelry or inn, 
which Surtees conjectures ‘“‘ was probably resorted to by 
the pilgrims proceeding to the shrine of St. Cuthbert, 
or on business to the Castle or Convent.” 

So soon as we enter the Bailey, we find ourselves at the 
foot of a short street which leads to Palace Green. It was 
formerly called Owensgate, then Hoovinsgate, and now, 
by a process of corruption, bears the name of Queen 
Street. Proceeding forward we reach, opposite the 
church of St. Mary-le-Bow, a second street on our 
right, now known as Dun Cow Lane. This was for- 
merly part of a road from the Palace Green, which, 
crossing the Bailey, passed beneath an archway in 
the old tower of St. Mary’s, and then traversed the 
churchyard to a postern in the outer walls. Over 
this road Bishop Neville claimed for himself and 
his servants a right of way, which Prior Forcer denied. 
In 1450 the bishop made presentment that one Richard 
Daniel of Durham, yeoman and bookbinder, *‘ with force 
and arms, with stocks, sewell wood and many other 
trees,” had stopped ‘‘the gate within the said steeple” 
and the way thither. Daniel’s answer was that the gate 
in the steeple and the land before it belonged to the 
Prior of Durham, whose servant he was, and by whose 
order he had acted. The bishop soon found evidence of 
the justice of the prior’s claim, and withdrew his plea. 





by the tenures or services of 
finding archers to defend the 
Castle in times of war; some 
were held by the service of 
watching the North Gate in 
company with the bishop’s 
janitor; some by services and 
suits at the Castle court, and 
finding pot-herbs and vege- 
tables for the bishop’s kitchen.” 
In 1416, John Killinghall held. 
mine messuages in the Bailey 
by castleward, viz., by finding 
one archer for the defence of 
King’s Gate (now Dun Cow 
Lane) in time of war; and in 
1349 one Hugh Wittonstall 
paid a yearly rent of six shil- 
lings to Jordan de Dalden for 
a tenement in the Bailey, with 
the further stipulation that he 
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should find house-room and 
stabling for the said Jordan 


ELVET BRIDGE, DURHAM. 
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Proceeding along the Bailey, and passing the modest 
church of St. Mary-the-Less, we soon arrive at the 
site of the Water Gate. One of the complaints 
made in 1305 against Bishop Anthony Bek was 
that he had closed this portal against pilgrims pro- 
ceeding to and from the shrine of St. Cuthbert. 
In the agreement by which the suit was terminated 
it was provided that the Water Gate should only 
be closed in time of war, when the safety of the 
Castle necessitated this precaution. In 1449 Bishop 
Neville gave the famed Robert Khodes liberty to annex 
this gate to his adjoining mansion, and to open and close 

- itat his pleasure. The Water Gate remained till about 
1780, used only as a foot-road and bridal-way, and closed 
at night. 

From the end of the Bailey a road dscends swiftly to 
the Prebends’ Bridge, which was built by the Dean and 
Chapter in the years 1772 to 1777, in place of a narrow 
foot-bridge, a little higher up the river, which was washed 
down by the memorable flood of 1771. From the Pre- 
bends’ Bridge we gain one of the most delightful views of 
the west end of the Cathedral. with the wooded banks of 
the river and the picturesque old Abbey Mill below. 

We may now retrace our steps, along the Bailey, 
towards the Market Place. On reaching the foot of 
Sadler Street we turn into Fleshergate on our right, 
which quickly leads down to Elvet Bridge. This interest- 
ing and picturesque .structure was originally built by 
Bishop Pudsey. It was extensively repaired in the time of 
Bishop Fox, who, in 1495, granted an indulgence of forty 
days to all who should contribute towards the cost of its 
repair. It was seriously injured by the great flood in 
1771, when three of the arches were carried away. These 
were immediately afterwards rebuilt, and in 1804 and 1805 
the bridge was widened to double its original breadth. 
Whilst the city retained its fortifications Elvet Bridge 
was guarded by a turret. It was near this turret that the 
Mayor of Durham awaited the arrival of King James the 
First, on the eve of Easter Day in the year 1617. On 
Elvet Bridge, before the Reformation, were two chantry 
chapels. One of these, dedicated to St. James, was 
founded at some unknown period by Lewen, a burgess of 
the city. The second chapel, on the south end of the 
bridge, was dedicated to St. Andrew, and was founded by 
William, the son of Absalom, during the time of Bishop 
Robert de Insula (1274—1283). Of the three bridges of 
Durham, Elvet is certainly by far the most picturesque. 
Its many arches, and the quaint old houses by which its 
south end is surmounted, make it a favourite subject with 
the artist. It deserves to be mentioned that, before the 
year 1400, shops and houses existed on both ends of the 
bridge, and that one of the buildings which still 
remain at the south end occupies the site of the chapel 
of St. Andrew. 

Having crossed the bridge, we are within the ancient 
borough of Elvet. From an early period the barony of 


Elvet belonged to the Convent of Durham. The borough, 
which is not co-extensive with the barony, but of more 
limited territory, was created prior to the time of Bishop 
Pudsey. That prelate granted a charter to the monks, 
confirming to them their rights within the borough of 
Elvethalgh. Following this comes a charter from Prior 
Bertram, who describes the privileges of the inhabitants. 
**Our burgesses inhabiting our New Borough of Elvet- 
halgh . shall peaceably and justly enjoy their 
hereditary lands within the borough, paying our reserved 
rent in equal moieties at the two feasts of St. Cuthbert, 
in Lent and in September: the burgesses shall grind at 
our manor-mill, paying the eighteenth part [of the corn] as 
multure: and if we shall hereafter, by the grace and 
favour of our Lord Bishop, obtain a market-place or 
market in our borough, we reserve to ourselves all the 
rights pertaining to the same.” 

From the foot of Elvet Bridge, the aristocratic street 
called Old Elvet stretches before us towards the racecourse, 
and towards the pleasant paths that lead up to the high 
grounds of the Maiden Bower. Resisting the manifold at- 
tractions of this inviting road, we turn on our right into the 
plebeian street of New Elvet. After going alittle way, 
and noticing the quaint aspect of some of the houses, in- 
cluding an extremely picturesque old inn—the Cock—we 
come to the point at which the road divides, the branch 
on our left being the high road to Stockton, and that on 
our right the great South road, the highway to Darling- 
ton and wherever you will beyond. The Stockton road 
begins with the name of Hallgarth Street, a name de- 
rived from the site of the Prior’s Hall. The road to 
Darlington commences under the name of Church Street, 
a designation acquired from its proximity to the Church 
of St. Oswald. From Church Street a public pathway 
leads across the churchyard to the river banks. This is 
the route which any one wishful to make a pleasant per- 
ambulation of the suburbs of Durham would do well to 
take. After leaving the churchyard, we pass two fields, 
the first of which is called the Anchorage Close, a name 
which preserves the memory of some otherwise totally 
forgotten recluse. The next field is the Palmer’s Close, 
wherein, so tradition says, it was in ancient time the 
practice of pilgrims or palmers who came to the shrine of 
St. Cuthbert to leave their horses grazing, whilst them- 
selves went forward to the goal of their devotions. A 
little further we reach a tiny rivulet which forms the 
boundary between the parishes of St. Oswald and St. 
Margaret. As the little stream comes babbling and 
splashing down its rocky bed towards the great river 
wherein it is lost, it forms by no means the least beautiful 
amongst the many charming sights which render the 
sylvan shaded banks of the Wear at Durham a never-fail- 
ing scene of pleasure and delight to those who frequent 
them. Surtees describes this ‘‘ slender streamlet” pursu- 
ing its way ‘‘ thro’ a fine yawning ravine of shelving rock, 
shaggy with moss and lichens and twisted roots, and often 
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in winter glittering like a fairy palace with the long fan- 
tastic icicles formed by the frozen waters of the little 
torrent.” The present writer has verified the truth of 
this description within recent years, when, too, every 
branch and twig of the overhanging trees was covered 
with frozen crystals, glittering like myriads of diamonds 
in the cold clear sunshine. 

Continuing on our way, and passing the end of the 
Prebends’ Bridge, the path begins rapidly to ascend, and 
we emerge into South Street, from whence we have one 
of the finest views of the Castle and Cathedral which can 
possibly be obtained. The late Canon Ornsby described 
this view as “‘unequalled in dignity and grandeur.” 
Descending South Street, we pass the church of St. 
Margaret on our left, and immediately reach the foot 
cf Crossgate. A few yards further, and we are once 
more at Framwellgate Bridge. 

Once again let us wend our way to the Market Place. 
From the north-east corner we enter the street called 
Claypath, or, as in ancient documents, Clayport. Near 
the further corner of the church the roadway was 
formerly spanned by the Claypath Gate, ‘‘a weak, 
single arch of common stone and rubble,” taken down 
in 1791. Claypath continues to near the summit of the 
first hill, and here the name of the road becomes Giles- 
gate, or, as the old people will have it, Gilligate. At the 
same point stood formerly a leaden cross, which is men- 
tioned as early as 1454. Here, too, we leave the parish 
of St. Nicholas and enter the parish and borough of 
St. Giles. The street, under its changed name, stretches 
forward to the junction of the Sunderland and Sherburn 
roads. The junction is the site of the Maid’s Arbour, 
whence came the fair cross which once adorned the 
Market Place, and here also, in bygone times, the 
traveller, leaving the city, entered on the green expanse 
of Gilligate Moor, formerly the well-known muster- 
ground of local militiamen and volunteers. The old 
account books of more than one neighbouring parish 
record the cost of carrying ‘“‘the town’s armour to 
Gilligate Moor.” 

In this rambling survey of Durham we have not 
travelled beyond the city and its immediate suburbs. 
Let it not be supposed that its more distant and rural 
surroundings lack interest. Many are the delightful 
field-paths and lanes and bye-ways round Durham. 
They lead, through scenes that charm every true lover 
of nature, to sites rich in historic associations and in 
the romance and mystery of bygone centuries. Such 
sites include Old Durham and Maiden Castle, Kepier 
and Finchale, Neville’s Cross and Bearpark, Sherburn 
and Brancepeth. I have only space to mention these 
favourite resorts. The reader who will take the 
trouble to learn their history and legends, and will 
then make such pilgrimages to them as he has 
opportunity to accomplish, will, I am sure, be amply 
repaid, J. R. Boyiz, F.S.A. 


Cutty Suan, 





universal world is the ‘‘goaf,” the sooty, 
cavernous void left in a coal mine after the 
removal of the coal. The actual terrors of 
this gloomy cavity, with its sinking, cracked roof and 
upheaving or “creeping” floor, huge fragments of shale 
or ‘following stone” overhead, quivering ready to fail, 
and “blind passages that lead to nothing” and nowhere, 
save death to the hapless being who chances to stray 
into them in the dark and loses his way, as in the Cata 
combs. These terrors formerly had superadded to them 
others of a yet more appalling nature, in the shape of 
grim goblins that haunted the wastes deserted by 
busy men, and either Jured the unwary wanderer into 
them to certain destruction, or issued from them to play 
mischievous pranks in the workings, tampering with the 
brattices so as to divert or stop the air-currents, hiding 
the men’s gear, blunting the hewers’ picks, frightening 
the putters with dismal groans and growls, exhibiting 
deceptive blue lights, and every now and then choking 
scores of men and boys with deadly gases. 

One of the spectres of the mine—now, like all his 
brethren, only a traditionary as well as a shadowy being 
—used to be known by the name of Cutty Soams. Be- 
longing, of course, to the genus -boggle, he partook of 
the special nature of the brownie. His disposition was 
purely mischievous, yet he condescended sometimes to do 
good in an indirect way. Thus he would occasionally 
pounce upon and thrash soundly some unpopular overman 
or deputy-viewer, and would often gratify his petty 
malignity at the expense of shabby owners, causing them 
vexatious outlay for which there would otherwise have 
been no need ; but his special business and delight was to 
cut the ropes, or “‘soams,” by which the poor little 
assistant putters (sometimes girls) used then to be yoked 
to the wooden trams for drawing the corves of coal from 
the face of the workings out to the cranes. It was no 
uncommon thing in the mornings, when the men went 
down to work, for them to find that Cutty Soams had 
been busy during the night, and that every pair of rope 
traces in the colliery had been cut to pieces. But no one 
ever, by any chance, saw the foul fiend. By many he was 
supposed to be the ghost of some of the poor fellows who 
had been killed in the pit at one time or other, and who 
came to warn his old marrows of some misfortune that 
was going to happen, so that they might put on their 
clothes and go home. Pits were laid idle many a day in 
the olden times through this cause alone. Cool-headed 
sceptics, who maintained that the cutting of the suams, 
instead of being the work of an evil spirit whom no- 
body had ever seen or could see, was that of some design 
ing scoundrel, 

As these mysterious soam-cuttings, at a particular pit 
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in Northumberland, in the neighbourhood of Callington, 
never occurred when the men were on the day shift, 
suspicion fell on one of the deputies, named Nelson, whose 
turn to be on the night shift it always happened to be 
when there was any prank played of the kind. It was his 
duty to visit the cranes before the lads went down, and 
see that all things were in proper order, and it was he 
who usually made the discovery that the ropes had been 
cut. Having been openly accused of the deed by another 
man, his rival for the hand of a daughter of the overman 
of the pit, Nelson, it would appear, resolved to compass 
his competitor’s death by secretly cutting, all but a single 
strand, the rope by which his intended victim was about 
to descend to the bottom. Owing to some cause or other 
the person whose destruction was thus designed was not 
the first to go down the pit that morning, but other two 
men, the under viewer and overman, went first. The con- 
sequence was that the rope broke with their weight the 
moment they swung themselves upon it, and they were 
precipitated down the shaft and dashed to pieces. 

As a climax to this horrid catastrophe, the pit fired a 
few days afterwards, and tradition has it that Nelson was 
killed by the after-damp. Cutty Soams Colliery, as it 
had come to be nicknamed, never worked another day. 
To be sure, it was well-nigh exhausted of workable coal ; 
but whether that had been so or not, not a man could 
have been induced to enter it, or wield a pick in it, owing 
to its evil repute. 

So the owners, to make the best of a bad job, engaged 
some hardy fellows to bring the rails, trams, rolleys, and 
other valuable plant out of the doomed pit, a task which 
occupied them several weeks, and then its mouth was 
filled up. The men removed to other collieries, and the 
deserted pit row soon fell into ruins. Even the bare 
walls have long since disappeared. There is nothing left 
now to mark the site of the village, if we may believe our 
authority, Mr. W. P. Shield, “ but a huge heap of rubbish 
overgrown with rank weeds and fern bushes.” 

As for old Cutty Soams, he now finds no one to believe 
in his ever having existed, far less in his still existing or 
haunting any pit from Scremerston to West Auckland. 








The Quapsive, Newcastle. 





97 weq| MONGST the pictures in the Bewick Club Ex- 
oR hibition this year was Mr. Frank Wood’s pour- 
PEQNG trayal of the commercial bustle of Newcastle. 
The Quayside is everywhere regarded as the very heart of 
the business life of the city, and the artist has suc- 
ceeded in giving a most accurate representation of the 
scene, besides introducing as much pictorial effect as 
possible. The Tyne, it must be remembered, is not 
always smoky and murky, and Mr. Wood has chosen 
its aspect upon a bright summer day. Taking his stand- 





point at Hillgate Wharf, on the Gateshead side of the 
river, he has faithfully delineated all the objects of 
interest within the space at his command. The steam 
wherry has taken the place of the old keel, and steaming 
towards the Swing Bridge a modern tug is seen. Pleasure- 
seekers, probably bound for Norway, are crowding on to 
a tender lying at the ferry-landing, and themasts of ves- 
sels of various builds tower up before the windows of the 
mercantile houses that line the thoroughfare, while behind 
rise the spire of All Saints’, the lantern tower of St. 
Nicholas’, and the grim walls of the Old Castle. The 
High Level Bridge, with a passing train, completes the 
picture. Withso many prosaic details, the artist has en- 
deavoured to realise a very difficult subject, and it must 
be said that he is rewarded by the result of his labours. 
Mr. Wood is assistant master of the Newcastle School 
of Art, now associated with the Durham College of 
Science. 








The Elopement of Sohn Hcott 
anv Bessie Surtees, 





R. WILSON HEPPLE showed at the late 
Bewick Club Exhibition in Newcastle a large 
oil painting, in which he undertook to repre- 

sent on canvas one of the most romantic incidents con- 

nected with the history of .Newcastle—the elopement of 

John Scott and Bessie Surtees. 

Full details of the affair are recorded in the Monthly 
Chronicle for June, 1888 ; but it may be briefly explained 
that Bessie Surtees was the daughter of Aubone Surtees, 
banker, Sandhill, Newcastle, and that John Scott was 
the son of William Scott, a respectable merchant and 
coalfitter, also of Newcastle. The young pair had become 
acquainted at Sedgefield, and the acquaintance ripened 
into friendship and love. Thus we arrive at that stage 
when the fair heroine, *‘in a moment of terrible indiscre- 
tion,” as one of the historians of Newcastle puts it, con- 
sented to leave her father’s house and join her fortunes 
with those of the merchant’s son. For a while the young 
couple had a hard struggle ; but John Scott in no long 
time carved out his own fortunes. At first he studied 
for the Church, but his marriage debarred him from 
taking holy orders : so he turned his attention to the law. | 
After distinguishing himself in several minor cases, he 
became in succession a King’s Counsel, a member of Par- 
liament, Solicitor-General, Attorney-General, Lord Chief 
Justice of Common Pleas, Baron Eldon, Lord High 
Chancellor, and Earl of Eldon. 

Mr. Hepple has painted many North-Country subjects, 
but it may be doubted whether he has ever produced a 
work of so much interest as that which is engraved 
on the next page. The old-fashioned houses loom up in 
mysterious bulk ; the moonlight effect is rendered with 
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rare charm ; and the general conception is excellent. In 
the foreground we have the lovers hurrying to the coach 
which is to carry them on their midnight journey. The 
ladder placed against the casement is sufficiently eloquent 
of its purpose. Scott’s willing helper, Wilkinson, the 
apprentice of Snow Clayton, a tradesman who occupied 
the premises below those of Surtees, is seen in an excited 
attitude, and evidently warning the lovers that caution is 
necessary. But even without the figures, the picture 
would have been a great achievement as a Newcastle 
street scene by night. 

The artist claims that his picture is historically correct. 
He has studied many old woodcuts and engravings of 
houses that have been removed, and has consulted all the 
local records, including the Monthly Chronicle. Indeed, 
it was while reading the account of the famous elopement 
in this magazine that the idea struck him that it might be 
possible to realise it by the aid of the brush. 








The Lighting of Towns. 


By the late James Clephan. 





=| HE lighting of towns in our island, by com- 
S| bined effort, is of modern date. Even in 
the metropolis it had no existence prior to 
= the last century. So far back as the reign 
of the hero of Agincourt, there was, indeed, street- 
lighting ; but in a sorry, makeshift sort of way. 
When Christmas was at hand, in the year 1418, as 
festivities would then be on foot, and wine would be 
in and wisdom out, an order was made that each 
honest person dwelling in the City should set “a 
lantern, with a candill therein,” before his house, in 
promotion of the public peace. An expedient of the 
like homely kind was also resorted to at Newcastle in 
the seventeenth century, more especially in seasons of 
civil commotion. 

Whether systematic street-lighting was first adopted in 
England or on the Continent is an open question. ‘Of 
modern cities,” says Beckmann, “ Paris, as far as I have 
been able to learn, was the first thot followed the example 
of the ancients by lighting its strect:.” Yet in 1524 it 
was still content with lights exhibited before the door by 
the citizens; but about the middle of the century there 
were. brasiers in the thoroughfares, with blazing pitch, 
rosin, &c., dispelling (or at least mitigating) the murkiness 
of the atmosphere by night. Almost immediately after- 
wards, in 1558, came street lanterns; and in little more than 
a hundred years, an enterprising Italian abbé was in Paris, 
letting out lamps and torches for hire, and providing 
attendants. His operations were extended also to other 
cities ; while not only was all Paris now lighted by its 
rulers, but even the outskirts; for nine miles of lamps 








extended as far as Versailles. In London, meanwhile, in 
the latter years of the seventeenth century, householders 
were admonished as of yore to hang out a light every 
night from Michaelmas to Lady Day. It was a device by 
which the gloom of the metropolis after nightfall was but 
imperfectly relieved. How it fared with the citizens in 
their benighted paths may be conceived from the pages 
of the poet Gay, who published his “‘ Trivia, or the Art of 
Walking the Streets,” in the reign of Queen Anne, To 
all who might stumble into danger unwarily, he gave this 
word of caution :— 


Though thou art tempted by the linkman’s call, 
Yet trust him not along the lonely wall ; 

In the mid-way he'll quench the flaming brand, 
And share the booty with the pilfering band ; 
Still keep the public streets, where oily rays, 
Shot from the crystal lamp, o’erspread the ways, 


The ineffectual fires of these crystal flickerers hardly 
served to make visible the increasing accumulations that 
addressed themselves, in almost every town of the time, 
to the more prominent feature of the face. ‘I smell you 
in the dark,” muttered Johnson to Boswell, passing along 
the High Street of Edinburgh on an autumn night of 
1773 ; and Gay sounded his warning note in London :— 


Where the dim gleam the paly lantern throws 
O’er the mid-pavement, heapy rubbish grows. 


There were also roysterers of the night, ready for a 
brawl, yet respecters of persons; topers who, observant 
of the better part of valour, 


Flushed as they are with folly, youth, and wine, 
Their — insults to the poor confine ; 

Afar they mark the flambeau’s light approach, 
And shun the shining train and golden coach. 


So sung Johnson in his ‘‘ London” in the year 1738, 
when Parliamentary powers had recently been obtained 
for the establishment of corporate lighting by night. A 
Bill was introduced for street-lighting in 1736; and in 
the ninth year of the reign of George ITI. the Royal Assent 
was given to ‘An Act for the Better Enlightening the 
Streets of the City of London.” 

When the eighteenth century, whose midnights had 
been visited by the glare of flambeaux and the glimmer 
of oil-lamps, closed its course, it was casting before it the 
splendour of gas. A hundred years earlier, indeed, the 
Dean of Kildare, Dr. Clayton, had liberated “the spirit 
of coal.” ‘‘ Distilling coal in a retort, and confining the 
gas produced thereby in a bladder, he amused his friends 
by burning it as it issued from a pin-hole.” It afterwards 
became a common amusement to fill a tobacco pipe with 
crushed coal ; thrust the bow] into the fire ; and light the 
gas jet as it flowed from the stem. This wasatoy. But 
William Murdock, a native of Ayrshire, put gas to work 
in earnest. In 1792, residing at Redruth, in Cornwall, as 
the representative there of Boulton and Watt, he lighted 
up his house and offices with “the spirit of coal,” and in 
the general illumination of 1802, in celebration of the 
Peace of Amiens, he wrapped the whole front of the 
famous Soho Works in a flaming flood of gas, dazzling 
and delighting the population of Birmingham, and 
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publishing the new light to the world! Its success 
was so decided that the proprietors had their entire 
manufactory lighted with gas; and several other 
firms, in various parts of the country, followed their 
example. 

“New lights” have ever to contend with old. How- 
ever brilliant their promise, there is the shadow of 
incredulity, the gauntlet of ridicule. Oracular heads 
were shaken at gas. As well think of lighting a town 
with “clipped moonshine,” was their contemptuous 
conclusion; while the alarmists anxiously inquired, ‘‘if 
gas were adopted, what would become of the whale 
fishery?” ‘The world, careless whether the whale should 
survive the change, listened to Murdock. 

One of Murdock’s most enthusiastic disciples—Winsor, 
a German—introduced the light into London in 1807. 
Winsor applied to Parliament for a Bill, and Murdock 
was examined before the committee. ‘‘Do you mean to 
tell us,” asked one member, “that it will be possible 
to have a light without a wick?” ‘* Yes, I do, indeed,” 
answered Murdock. ‘‘ Ah, my friend,” said the legis- 
lator, “‘you are trying to prove too much.” It was as 
surprising and inconceivable to the honourable member 
as George Stephenson’s subsequent evidence before a 
Parliamentary Committee to the effect that a carriage 
might be drawn upon a railway at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour without a horse. Even Sir Humphry Davy 
ridiculed the idea of lighting towns with gas, and asked 
one of the projectors if it were intended to take the 
dome of St. Paul for a gasometer! The first application 
of the “Gas Light and Coke Company” to Parliament 
in 1809 for an Act proved unsuccessful ; but the ‘‘London 
and Westminster Chartered Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany” succeeded in the following year. The company, 
however, did not prosper commercially, and was on the 
point of dissolution, when Mr. Clegg, a pupil of Murdock, 
bred at Soho, undertook the management, and introduced 
anew and improved apparatus. Mr. Clegg first lighted 
with gas Mr. Akerman’s shop in the Strand in 1810, and 
it was regarded as a great novelty. One lady of rank 
was sv much delighted with the brilliancy of the gas- 
lamp fixed on the shop-counter, that she asked to be 
allowed to carry it home in her carriage, and offered any 
sum for a similar one. Mr. Winsor, by his persistent 
advocacy of gas-lighting, did much to bring it into 
further notice; but it was Mr. Clegg’s practical ability 
that mainly led to its general adoption. When West- 
minster Bridge was first lit up with gas in 1812, the 
lamplighters were so disgusted with it that they struck 
work, and Mr. Clegg had himself to act as lamplighter. 
(Smiles’s ‘* Lives of Boulton and Watt.”) 

One of the earliest provincial towns to adopt the new 
light was Newcastle-upon-Tyne. This was in 1818; of 
which year Smiles has a characteristic anecdote relating 
to Murdock. He had come to Manchester to start one 
of Boulton and Watt’s engines, and, with Mr. William 








Fairbairn (from whom the biographer had the story), was 
invited to dine at Medlock Bank, then at some distance 
from the lighted part of the city. “It was a dark 
winter’s night, and how to reach the house, over such 
bad roads, was a question not easily solved. Mr. 
Murdock, however, fertile in resources, went to the 
gas-works, where he filled a bladder which he had with 
him, and, placing it under his arm like a bagpipe, he 
discharged through the stem of an old tobacco-pipe a 
stream of gas, which enabled us to walk in safety to 
Medlock Bank.” 

Before going any further, let us observe that public 
lighting is of considerable antiquity on the Tyne. In 
the month of November, 1567, a dozen years before 
Parliament was considering a Bill for maintaining a 
light on Winterton steeple, ‘for the more safety of 
such ships as pass by the coast,” the Corporation of 
Newcastle was paying 3s. “for 41b. of waxe maid in 
candell for the lanterne of Sancte Nyciolas Churche, 
and for the workynge.” Such items were not uncommon. 
Here is another, of the month of December ensuing :— 
‘“*For 2lb. of waxe, wrought in candell for the lanterne 
in Sancte Nycholas Churche, 1s. 6d.” There were lights 
aloft on the church tower for the comfort and guidance of 
wanderers over the open country, whose feet were in 
anxious search of the Metropolis of the North. 

In town and country men had then to grope their 
way by night. At a much later date than the 
reign of Elizabeth, how darksome were the streets of 
Newcastle ! 

There is an instructive anecdote of Lord Eldon, 
reviving the days when the future Lord Chancellor 
was on the threshold of his teens, and lighting by 
Act of Parliament was unknown on the Tyne. He 
and his schoolfellows would forgather on a winter’s 
night at the Head of the Side, on boyish freaks 
intent. It was a time when shops were unglazed, 
the windows open to the outer air, and the interior 
feebly lighted by a lamp or a “‘dip.” Down the Side 
the youngsters would start for the Sandhill; and first 
one, then another, would drop on his knees at a trades- 
man’s door, creep across the floor, lift up his lips, and 
blow out the flame! Hasty then was the retreat ; and 
the merry band were off in pursuit of another victim, 
till all the shopkeepers in the row were reduced to 
dipless darkness. 

The reign of George II. had to pass away before the 
aid of Parliament was successfully invoked for lighting 
the streets of Newcastle. The Common Council, which 
in 1717 had applied for an Act, again took up the matter ; 
and soon after the accession of George III. powers were 
obtained. In the spring of 1763, Newcastle obtained 
an Act for lighting and watching the town, and regula- 
ting the hackney-coachmen and chairmen, the cartmen, 
porters, and watermen; and on Michaelmas Day the oil 
lamps were a-glow to the best of their ability. 
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Whether the Act of 1763 spoiled the fun of Young 
Newcastle, and threw oil on the troubled waters of the 
tradesmen, our annalists do not say. But doubtless 
the schoolboys of the good old days ‘“‘when George the 
Third was King” found abundant channels in which to 
gratify their love of mirth and mischief. For half a 
century and more the ladder of the lamplighter was 
in alliance with the harpoon of the whaler. But when 
the age of gas had arrived, the metropolis of the coalfield 
could not hold back, whatever came of the whale-fishery. 
In the dawn of the long reign of George III., Newcastle 
had received powers for lighting by oil; and near its close 
it was applying for an Act for lighting by gas. The 
requisite powers were granted. On the 10th of January, 
1818, on which day the Savings Bank was first opened, 
gas-lighting also began. ‘In the evening,” says Sykes, 
“a partial lighting of the gas-lights took place in such 
of the shops in Newcastle as had completed their 
arrangements. The lamps in Mosley Street were not 
lighted till the 13th (Tuesday evening), when a great 
crowd witnessed their first lighting up, and a loud 
cheer was given by the boys as the flame was applied 
to each burfner.” Collingwood Street had its illumination 
on the 26th ; and the OJd Assembly Rooms in the Groat 
Market, occupied by the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, were lighted on the 27th. Before the end of 
the month gas-lighting was becoming general. ‘‘ This 
beautiful light,” says the Newcastle Chronicle, ‘is now 
introduced into most of the shops in the streets through 
which the pipes have been carried, and thus the thorough- 
fares are rendered in the evening beautifully resplendent.” 
The theatre was first lighted with gas on the 3rd of 
March. 

Newcastle having led the way, other Northern towns 
were not slow to follow. North Shields was lighted 
with gas in 1820; Berwick-upon-Tweed and Stockton- 
upon-Tees in 1822; Durham in 1823; Sunderland in 1824 ; 
South Shields in 1826; and Darlington in 1830. Gas had 
passed into general favour. Instances occurred, however, 
in which tradesmen were admonished that if they had 
the ‘*new light” in their shops they must not expect 
to see their old customers; and some cautious folk, 
providing for their safety, retired to watering-places or 
elsewhere ere the gas-lamps were lighted! They would 
have had their neighbours walk in the ancient ways, and 
stand by the whale.* 

Slowly street-lighting had moved onward in the olden 
time. Through long generations the householders were 
contributing each his candle to the public service. 
Twinkling stars of light strove through ‘‘the blanket 
of the dark,” producing an effect on which the “sickly 
glare” of oil was subsequently thought to be an 








* There will be found in the Monthly Chronicle for 1889, page 
279, the record of a presentation by the inhabitants of North 
Shields to Mr. John Motley for his conduct as chairman of a 
meeting held on Sept. 11, 1817,.‘‘to oppose the innovation of 
lighting the said town.” 





improvement! But the rate of progress has been 
accelerated in modern days. Half-a-century sufficed 
to make an end of oil in the streets of Newcastle; 
and now, after less than four-score years more, gas ig 
in controversy with the electric flame. 

It was in June, 1850, that Mr. W. F. Staite, a 
pioneer and patentee of electric lighting, exhibited 
his light from the South Pier, Sunderland. Mr. Staite 
had been invited by the Commissioners of the River 
Wear to show his invention, in order that, if found 
suitable, it might be adopted as the permanent means 
of illuminating the New Dock. Great interest was 
manifested in the exhibition throughout the town; 
and towards evening thousands thronged the piers 
and quays, while many availed themselves of trips to 
sea go as to witness the effect of the light several 
miles from land. The apparatus was erected upon a 
temporary platform, raised a few feet above the light- 
house, the galvanic battery being placed in a shed 
below. At ten o’clock exactly the spectators on shore 
were gratified by the first glimpse of the light, which 
was shown with a parabolic reflector. It was directed 
towards Hartlepool, Seaham, and Ryhope, and then 
brought gradually northwards by the reflector being 
moved slowly round. The light was then sent 
successively upon the Docks, St. John’s Chapel, the 
‘quays, piers, and then towards Roker and Whitbum. 
A few nights later, between eleven and twelve o’clock, 
on the 25th of June, 1850, Mr. Staite exhibited the 
light at the Central Railway Station, Newcastle, to 
the directors of the company and a numerous party. 
The inventor had been asked to give a tender for 
lighting the station, which he did, but the directors 
did not see their way to adopt it. 

Mr. Staite’s visits wore naturally recalled to mind 
on the eve of the first lecture of our townsman, 
Mr. J. W. Swan, whose name is now everywhere 
familiar. This lecture was given before the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Newcastle early in 1879. 
Not a few were then present who remembered how, 
on the occasion of the marriage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales in 1863, Mr. Swan threw down from 
the Shot Tower and St. Mary’s the flooding light of 

The shining sun that mocked the glare 

Of envious gas, struck pale and wan. 
And the whole of the brilliant audience brought to- 
gether in 1879 saw the same docile flame hermetically 
imprisoned, like some genius of the Arabian Nights, 
within walls of glass, and diffusing around it the soft 
lustre which the drawing-room desires. 

The world is ever making new conquests, while not 
throwing aside the old. Society is not unthrifty. It 
adds to its roll of handmaids., Further arrivals do not 
foreshadow the departure of their forerunners. There 
was, as we have seen, ina former generation, an alarm 
for the whale fishery ; and yet, the cry was so groundless 
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that it has given place to a fear lest the whale fishery, in 
the persistent and growing ‘consumption of oil, should 
become extinct. Oil, indeed, is in such demand that 
the earth itself has been harpooned. On land as on 
sea oil is struck ; and the mineral supply sheds its 
serene light over a million firesides. Oil, and gas, and 
candle have yet a long lease of social service to run; 
while the electric light has before it a career but dimly 
seen in our brightest dreams. 


PP ~~~ 
The Raben, the Carrion Crow, 
anv the Woaded Crow, 





“HE Raven (Corvus corax), though of world- 

S| wide distribution, is now a rare bird in this 
country, having been nearly extirpated in 

ee) the interests of pastoral farmers and game 
preservers. As Mr. John Hancock remarks, “‘ this weird 
and majestic bird is now nearly banished from the two 
counties, where it once gave interest and life to the wild 
aud rocky solitudes of the uncultivated parts, and where 


it constantly bred and reared its sable offspring.” ‘‘ In 
the latter part of last century,” continues Mr. Hancock, 
“a raven annually built its nest in the steeple of St. 
Nicholas’ Church, Newcastle. I received this intimation 
from Mr. R. R. Wingate, who possessed an egg taken 
from a nest in the steeple. When a youth he saw the old 
birds pass in and out of the hole in which the nest was 
placed.” 

Ravens generally live in pairs, and are believed by most 
authorities to remain constantly together throughout 


their lives, passing their time principally (according to 
Dr. Brehm) in flying in company with each other over the 
surrounding country. When on the wing, their move- 
ments are extremely beautiful ; they alternate between a 
rapid and direct flight, produced by a powerful stroke of 
the wings, these, like the tail, being kept outspread, and 
a hovering motion, that takes the form of a series of 
gracefully described circles, seeming to be produced with- 
out the slightest effort on the part of the birds, who 
occasionally amuse themselves—as the rooks do sometimes 
—by dropping suddenly a distance of some feet and then 
continuing their flight as before. When on the ground 
their gait is distinguished by a grotesque assumption of 
dignity, the upper portion of the body being held con- 
siderably raised, while they gesticulate curiously with the 
head, as if attempting to keep time with the movements 
of the feet. 

As the raven is so well known, but a slight description 
is required. The adult male weighs nearly two and a half 
pounds; length, about two feet two inches; bill, black ; 
iris, grey, with an outer circle of brown; bristles extend 
over more than half the bill. The whole plumage is 
black, glossed on the upper part with bluish purple. The 
wings extend to the width of four feet four inches. Pied 
and even white varieties have occasionally occurred. 

The raven is a very long-lived bird, and an instance is 
recorded of one having lived over fifty years in captivity. 

The Carrion Crow (Corvus corone) is a bird more or less 
seen in wooded districts, where it is known by a variety 
of common names, such as cortie, gor crow, black neb, 
and flesh crow. It much resembles the raven in shape, 


plumage, and habits. Like the raven, it is much perse- 
cuted by game preservers and farmers. Notwithstanding 
its occasional predatory propensities, it was an especial 
favourite with the late Charles Waterton, who, from its 
boldness, termed it the ‘‘ warrior bird.” 

Carrion crows are generally found in pairs all the 
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year round, and, like the ravens, they are believed to 
pair for life. In the nesting season, the male bird boldly 
defends its mate, and will even attack adventurous nest- 
hunters. The nest is usually built on the topmost 
branches of tall trees ; but in treeless localities the birds 
have been known to breed on the ground. Years ago, a 
pair of crows, it is recorded, built their nest on one of the 
Farne Islands. The nest was formed of pieces of turf 
laid one upon another, and lined with wool, all brought 
from the mainland, four or five miles distant. 

Mr. Waterton writes as follows of the carrion crow :— 
“This warrior bird is always held up to public execra- 
tion. The very word carrion attached to his name car- 
ries something disgusting with it; and no one shows him 
any kindness. Though he certainly has his vices, still he 
has his virtues too; and it would be a pity if the general 
odium in which he is held should be the means one day 
or other of blotting out his name from the pages of our 
British ornithology. With great propriety he might be 
styled the lesser raven in our catalogue of native birds ; 
for, to all appearance, he isa raven. The carrion crow is 
a very early riser; and long before the rook is on the 
wing, you hear this bird announcing the approach of 
morn, with his loud, hollow croaking from the oak to 
which he has resorted the night before. He retires to rest 
later than the rook ; indeed, so far as I have been able to 
observe his motions, I consider him the first bird on the 
wing in the morning and the last at night of all our non- 
migrating diurnal British birds.” While admitting that 
the carrion crow will occasionally attack an unprotected 
leveret or a stray partridge, Mr. Waterton points out the 
service it renders to agriculturists in clearing away offen- 
sive carrion, and in making raids on vermin of all kinds 
in meadows, pastures, and corn-fields. 

The male bird weighs about nineteen ounces; length, 
one foot eight to ten inches. The whole plumage is biack, 
beautifully glossed with blue and green, the outside of 
the feathers being dull black. The wings expand toa 
width of three feet five inches. 

The Hooded Crow (Corvus cornix) is a migrant in 
England, though stationary in the North of Scotland; 
and, for this and other reasons, it is believed by our most 
competent ornithologists—Mr. Hancock and Professor 
Newton amongst the number—to be probably but a 
variety of the carrion crow. The bird, which at first 
sight seems a trifle bulkier than the carrion crow, has 
quite a variety of common names—such as Royston crow, 
grey crow, heedy crow, grey-backed crow, scare-crow, 
hoody crow, dun crow, and bunting crow. The chief 
distinction between the carrion crow and hooded crow, to 
a casual observer at least, is in the plumage, that of the 
latter being grey on the back, breast, and abdomen. The 
eye of the latter is also of lighter brown than that of the 
former, and the beak appears to be rather more pointed. 
The nests are always solitary, and there is but little per- 
ceptible difference in the colour and marking of the eggs 


—— 
of both birds. The hooded crow weighs about twenty 
ounces ; length, one foot eight inches. The female ig leas 


than the male, and the grey of her plumage is tinged with 
brown. Selby says :—‘‘Sometimes this bird varies in 
colouring, and is found entirely white or black.” 


Gateshead Peranbulations, 





OME yet living may recall the time when, on 

M| Ascension Day, May 27, 1824, the church bells 

of St. Mary’s rang a merry peal and the 

booming of the guns from Price’s glassworks saluted the 

rector, the Rev. John Collinson, the four-and-twenty, and 

the churchwardens, as they commenced the perambula- 

tion of the ancient borough of Gabrosentum, as Gates- 
head was called in the time of the Romans. 

As there had not been a perambulation since the year 
1792, the occasion was observed as a general holiday in 
the town, and a great number of the inhabitants accom- 
panied the procession. They were attended by two 
constables, with flags, and two pipers. 


The morn was fine, the day was clear, 
The sun auspicious shone ; 

Th’ assembled groups from far and near 
Were met at Gateshead town 

To do a thing, not often done, 
Upon Ascension Day ; 

The thought elated every one, 
Drest up in best array. 


The assemblage met at St. Mary’s Church ; and, atnine 
o’clock, proceeded to the ‘ blue-stone” on Tyne Bridge; 
when, from a ladder over the side of the bridge, some 
descended, and, plodging through the mud by the river 
side, followed the course of the northern boundary. The 
procession, headed by the pipers playing the “Keel 
Row,” proceeded by the northern and western boundaries 
to Wrekenton, where refreshments were provided. 
Afterwards, to the strains of an excellent band, the com- 
pany joined the ladies in the festive dance. From this 
village the procession moved along the southern and 
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eastern boundary to the river Tyne, at the north-west 
corner of a parcel of land called the “Friar’s Goose my 
here the constables and pipers took boat and proceeded to 
the bridge from whence they had started. The perambu- 
lation ended at half-past four o’clock, and the party sat 
down to dinner at the Black Bull Inn, Sir R. 8. Hawks, 
Knight, being in the chair. 

A number of copper medals, or ‘* boundary tokens,” were 
distributed on the occasion, of which the following is a 


representation :— 


The boundaries were again perambulated, as stated by 
a correspondent of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle (Mr. 
Robert Reed), on May 24th, 1836, and also in 1849; but 
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like many other good old customs of bye-gone days, it 

seems to be now forgotten, and the tokens have become 

relics of the past. SHOOTING-STICK. 
*% 

Some three or four years ago, while in Edinburgh, I 
was fortunate enough to secure, out of one of the curiosity 
shops in the old town, one of these tokens. The token 
was struck when the bounds of the borough were per- 
ambulated by George Hawks; Esq., Mayor, and the 
members of the Town Council on the 24th May, 1849. 
The other names mentioned are :—William Henry 
Brockett, James Smith, William Kenmir, Thomas 
Wilson, John Cuthbert Potts, Thomas Cumming, Alder- 
men; William Kell, Town Clerk. 

EpwarbD F. HerpMay, Berwick. 


**% 


I possess a Gateshead perambulation token. I got it in 
arather strange way. Going to Gosforth one day by 


tramcar, the conductor complained to me in bitter terms 
that a fellow had given him a ‘‘ wrang penny,” which he 
considered a “‘dorty” trick. I asked to see the “‘ wrang 
penny,” and it turned out to be the boundary token. I 
relieved the conductor’s mind and feelings by giving him 
a new penny of the realm in exchange for the token. The 
conductor was pleased, seemingly, at the transaction, and 
sowasI, The coin is dated 1857, and bears the following 
inscription :—‘* Parish of Gateshead Boundary Token— 
Overseers: Henry L. Munro, Geo. Brinton, Alfred 
Debenham, John Weddle. Churchwardens: Fred. 
P. Ionn, John Harrison, John Robson, James 
Hewitt.” A. Romer, Gosforth. 
**% 

Mr. Romler’s token appears to have been issued 
by the parish authorities. Another token was 
struck on the same occasion. I possess a specimen 
in plated metal. It bears on the obverse the follow- 
ing words :—*‘ Borough of Gateshead Boundary 
Token: Perambulation, 5th October, 1857.” On 
the reverse are the following names :—Geo. Craw- 
shay, Esq., Mayor; Jas. Smith, Jno. Lister, Geo. 

Hawks, Chas. Jno. Pearson, David Haggie, Richd. 
Wellington Hodgson, Aldermen ; Josh. Willis Swinburne, 
Town Clerk.” R. W., Newcastle. 


“Pewcastle Chronicle.” 





PSHE Newcastle Chronicle was established in 
f|} the year 1764. It was published in Union 
Street, which stood on the site of the pre- 
# sent Town Hall. Here it continued to be 
issued for well on toa century—from 1764 to 1850. The 
office was then removed to Grey Street, where 1t was pub- 
lished till 1863, when it was taken to St. Nicholas’ Build- 
ings, near the end of the High Level Bridge. In 1866 it 
was removed from thence to the present premises in 
Westgate Road. The first number of the weekly issue of 
the paper was published on March 24th, 1764; the first 
number of the Daily Chronicle on May Ist, 1858; the 
first number of the Evening Chronicle on November 2nd, 
1885 ; and the first number of the Monthly Chronicle on 
March Ist, 1887. 

The paper has thus just entered on the 127th year of 
its existence. When it was established, Newcastle was a 
town with few shops and fewer factories, containing from 
25,000 to 26,000 inhabitants. Sir Walter Blackett, with 
semi-regal splendour, presided at the Mansion House, and 
Mrs. Montague kept “‘open house” at Denton. Thomas 
Bewick was at school at Mickley, Lord Collingwood was 
a midshipman on board the Shannon, and John Scott was 
under the tuition of Mr. Moises. George III. was 
King, and George Grenville was Prime Minister. 
Wilkes had recently been expelled from the House of 
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Commons, and the American Stamp Act had been 
proposed, but not passed. Dr. Johnson had just 
made the acquaintance of Boswell, Goldsmith had 
just sold the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” for 60 guineas, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds had just projected the Literary 
Club. Since then the British Empire has quadrupled in 
extent and much more than quadrupled in wealth. Art 
and science, literature and commerce, the press and 
politics have been revolutionised. Tyneside has been 
transformed, and its pastoral reaches have been made 
the seat of active industry. During all these mutations, 
the Newcastle Chronicle has pursued its course, influenced, 
‘mt not injured, by the progress of events and the ebb 
and flow of public opinion. 

Mr. Thomas Slack founded the Chronicle. It remained 
in the possession of himself and his descendants—the 
Messrs. Hodgson—for 86 years. In 1850 it was acquired 


by Mr. Mark William Lambert, Mr. Thomas Bourne, and 
Mr. John Bailey Langhorn. They parted with it in 1859 
to the present proprietor. In a century and a quarter, 
therefore, it has had but three proprietorships. 

Mr. Slack was a man of much force of character, com- 
bining excellent business capacity with no mean scholastic 
attainments. His wife, too, had literary aptitudes and 
tastes. The couple were not merely printers and book- 
sellers, but they were bookmakers and journalists as well. 
Their shop in Union Street was a club as well as a shop, 
where, by the law of affinities, the litterateurs, artists, 
actors, and politicians of the district congregated. 
Tradition assures us that their colloquies on topics of 
current interest exerted an elevating influence on local 


aspirations and habits. The public spirit, the intrepidity, 
and the generosity—as shown, amongst other ways, in 
their kindness to gentle John Cunningham, who was a 
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contributor to the paper—of Mr. and Mrs. Slack were 
well sustained by their family. 
As the parents had performed the treble parts of 


authors, editors, ana publishers, so did the daughter and 
her husband, Mr. Solomon Hodgson, under whose joint 
management the Chronicle continued from the death of 
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its projector, in 1764, to 1800. In that year Mr. Hodgson 
died, and his widow, first with the help of Mr. William 
Preston, a man of reputation in his day, but now for- 
gotten, and afterwards with that of her son, Mr. Thomas 


Hodgson, conducted the paper through the troubled period 
covered by our war with France and the United States, 
and the insurrection in Ireland. Contemporary writers 


are profuse in their praise of Mr. and Mrs. Hodgson. Of 
the former it was said, ‘* In times of unexampled political 
difficulty he was honest, independent, and incorruptible. 


15 


As he would not stoop to court the smile of any man, so 
neither did he fear any man’s frown, but through the 
medium of a fearless press delighted in disseminating the 
principles of ratioval liberty and eternal truth.” The 
vigour of his understanding, we are assured, found its 
equal only in the goodness of his heart. Mrs. Hodgson, 
of whose magnanimity and accomplishments the Rev. 
William Turner published an eloquent eulogy, appears to 
have been a fitting helpmate of so able and estimable a 
man. 

From the death of Mrs. Hodgson, in 1822, to 1850, the 
Chronicle was owned, edited, and managed by her two 
sons, Thomas and James, Thomas was a learned anti- 
quary and an enthusiastic angler. On the former subject 
he wrote as copiously as Dr. Bruce, and on the latter as 
sympathetically as Izaak Walton. He died in 1850, and 
his brother, Alderman Hodgson, whose connexion with 
the Newcastle Council and the North-Eastern Railway is 
still well remembered, died in 1867. The Messrs. 
Hodgson (father and sons) issued a series of ‘* Newcastle 
Reprints ”—some were illustrated by Beilby and many by 
Bewick—which are admirable examples of typographical 
art, and highly prized by book collectors. At a banquet 
given to Mr. William Ord on his retirement from the 


rao, 
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representation of Newcastle, Alderman Hodgson, who 
presided, said he and his brother had, throughout the 
lengthened period they edited the Chronicle, written every 
leader that appeared. This arrangement secured for the 
paper consistency of purpose and uniformity of style. 
More variety has been given to it during the subsequent 
proprietorships, under which there have been numerous 
contributors, some of whom have achieved distinction else- 
where and in other walks of life. Mr. Ebenezer Syme, 
once a Unitarian minister in Sunderland, and afterwards 
a journalist and politician in Victoria; Mr. J. W. 
Maclean, M.P. for Oldham; and Mr. Richard Welford, 
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the felicitous local historian and bibliograr+-, .ommenced 
their press careers upon it; while’ ts staff it recently 
had the world-famous novelist, M». W. Clark Russell. 
But no complete list of those who have of late years 
written for the Chronicle need or indeed could well be 
given. They comprise experts and prominent men in 
nearly all departments of literature and politics. Amongst 
local collaborateurs, however, may be recalled the names 
of Thomas Doubleday, Charles Larkin, Lewis Thompson, 
Edward Glynn, and James Clephan. 


Sohn Wunter Rutherfard. 





a valued and energetic servant when John 

Hunter Rutherford died, at Newcastle-on- 

&=—} Tyne, on the 21st of March, 1890. This 

eminent and estimable man had been attending the 

funeral of a comrade in the temperance cause on the 19th. 

Returning homeward from the cemetery, he was observed 

to stumble in the street. The seizure was fatal. Dr. 

Rutherford was carried into a neighbouring house, lin- 

gered for two days, and then breathed his last, without 
having once recovered consciousness. 

The lamented gentleman was a native of Jedburgh, 
where he born in 1826, He received his education at the 
Grammar School of that town, and subsequently at St. 
Andrews University. After leaving St. Andrews, he 
became second teacher in the Grammar School of Jed- 
burgh. When he finally decided upon entering the 
ministry, he completed his education at Glasgow Uni- 
versity. 

Commencing his career as an. evangelist, Mr. Ruther- 
ford threw himself into the movement initiated by the 
Rev. James Morison with great vigour and enthusiasm. 
The late Mr. Joseph Chatto Lamb, of Ryton, took an 
active interest in the mission, and amongst those who 
were brought to Newcastle to preach was the Rev. Mr. 
Cornwall, a man of very great ability and earnestness. 
He was the leader of the young men of the movement 
who came to the North of England with him. Mr. 
Rutherford was one of the party. They preached at the 
street corners, on the Quayside, and in various parts of 
the Tyne and Wear districts. Having no chapels of their 
own, they accepted, when occasion required, the offer of 
pulpits from religious bodies, principally those of the 
Primitive Methodists. Many admirers gathered round 
Mr. Rutherford in Newcastle, and finally the Lecture 
Room, Nelson Street, was taken for regular services. At 
that place he officiated as minister Sunday after Sunday 
for a considerable time. Then his supporters became so 
much attached to him that they decided upon erect- 
ing the Bath Lane Church, which was built and 
opened in 1860. 


{it 

With a view of realising more completely his ideal of 
what a Christian minister should be, Mr, Rutherford 
determined to study medicine; and, although then » 
man in middle life, he succeeded thoroughly, taking the 
degree of L.R.C.P., Edinburgh, in 1867, and that of 
L.R.C.S., Edinburgh, in the same year. A desire to speak 
with authority on the physiological bases of temperance, 
of which he was so zealous an advocate, was one of his 
main incitements to qualify as a medical man, and, thus 
armed, he was accustomed to speak very powerfully on 
the evils of excessive alcoholism. Thenceforward, among 
members of his congregation and the general public, 
he had a considerable practice as a doctor. Closely 
connected with the medical branch of Dr. Ruther. 
ford’s attainments was the keen interest which for 
many years he had manifested in local sanitation, In 
1866, as the result of a long and minute inquiry per. 


Dr J-4 -Rutllerfor de. 


sonally conducted by him, he prepared an exhaustive 
and voluminous report on the Public Health of New- 
castle, which furnished material for a prclonged and im- 
portant discussion in the Town Council. 

But, perhaps, the work with which Dr. Ruther 
ford was most closely and conspicuously identified 
was that of education. An educationist of the most 
liberal and pronounced type, he had not been long 
established in his church before he set about the establish- 
ment of schools. The first effort in this direction was the 
elementary. schools in Corporation Street, the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lord Amberley, son of Earl 
Riissell, on the 29th of June, 1870. Accommodation was 
provided for 660 scholars, and within two years every 
place was occupied. More than this, the applications for 
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admission continued to be so numerous that additional 
class-rooms were provided, bringing the accommodation 
up to 1,200. A branch school was built in Camden 
Street, Shieldfield, where room for 480 children was 
provided, and a building in Shields Road, Byker, 
which was formerly used as a Free Methodist Chapel, 
was purchased for the purposes of an infant school. The 
next step was the erection of the School of Science and 
Art in Corporation Street, the foundation stone of which 
was laid by Mr. Joseph Cowen, on the 21st of November, 
1877. As it was impossible to receive the Byker stu- 
dents at Corporation Street, the managers purchased Ash- 
field Villa, near Heaton railway station, and established 
there a branch science and art school. In the early part 
of 1886, a further important step was taken in the opening 
of a technical college, for which the temporary use was ob- 
tained of buildings in Diana Street, occupying some 2,000 
square yards, with a large playground, and containing 
workshops, dining hall, kitchen, and about fifty separate 
dormitories. Over these educational undertakings Dr. 
Rutherford exercised a direct personal supervision. 
The annual meetings of the schools have been the occa- 
sions of visits to Newcastle of at least two well-known 
statesmen—the Marquis of Hartington and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. The erection of a permanent college in 
the neighbourhood of Bath Lane was the project to which 
Dr. Rutherford was devoting most of his attention at the 
time of his death. It is not wonderful that, considering 
the active part which he took in the promotion of 
education, his services were in request on the creation of 
the Newcastle School Board. He was returned as one of 
the first members of that body, and he was one of the 
few who had retained an unbroken connexion with it 
since its establishment nearly eighteen years ago. 

The labours of Dr. Rutherford were not confined 
even to these varied spheres. At the period of the Nine 
Hours Strike, in 1871, he considered that the time had 
arrived when it was possible, if the effort were made, for 
workmen to become their own employers, and he 
organised the Ouseburn Engine Works Co-operative 
Scheme. The works and plant were acquired from the 
trustees of the late Mr. Morrison. There can be no doubt 
that the works were well conducted, but there was a 
miscalculation made at the beginning. The managers 
accepted a considerable number of orders for the 
manufacture and delivery of engines, but did not 
contract sufficiently in advance for iron and coal to 
supply the factory. 


they were compelled to pay famine prices for coal and 
iron, This led to a serious loss. A large amount of 
repairing work was done by the company, and it paid 
well, but it was not sufficient to counteract the losses 
incurred upon new work. After a period of difficulty, 
against which Dr. Rutherford battled with remarkable 
energy and varying success, the place was ultimately 


The result was that, while they- 
secured only moderate prices for their productions, ~ 


bought by the Co-operative Wholesale Society, which 
continued it for a time. The Ouseburn enterprise 
entailed upon Dr. Rutherford heavy responsibilities and 
great losses. Both his relatives and friends were largely 
involved in the failure, and year by year up to the 
time of his death Dr. Rutherford had to meet from his 
own income debts that were then contracted. Evidence 
that Dr. Rutherford was by no means devoid of me- 
chanical and engineering skill was afforded on the occa- 
sion of the sinking of her Majesty’s ship Vanguard, in 
1875 ; for he was the author of one of the many projects 
that were devised for the raising of that ill-fated vessel. 

Although Dr. Rutherford’s labours were largely given 
to religious, educational, and.social movements, he was a 
keen politician. When the advanced section of the 
Newcastle Liberal party were anxious to have at least 
one member who was in harmony with their prin- 
ciples, he went to Bradford to induce the late Mr. 
W. E. Forster to become a candidate. Mr. Forster came 
to Newcastle, and would have become a candidate; 
but, unfortunately, another section of the party had 
entered into negotiations with the late Mr. Peter 
Carstairs, a retired Indian merchant. Mr. Carstairs 
engaged in two contests for Newcastle, but was beaten in 
both. On each occasion Dr. Rutherford was one of his 
most active supporters. The feeling in Newcastle 
at that time was strongly in favour of a local 
candidate, and with the view of securing a man with 
Radical opinions and local connexions Dr. Rutherford 
promoted an organisation which got up a numerously 
signed requisition to the late Sir Joseph Cowen, who 
accepted it, became a candidate, and was returned along 
with Mr. Headlam at the election of 1865. Dr. Rutherford 
was the moving spirit of the movement that eventuated in 
the change that thus took place in the representation of 
Newcastle. Up to the death of the late Sir Joseph 
Cowen, he was a warm supporter of that gentleman ; 
and when his son became a candidate in 1874, he 
was equally energetic and earnest in his behalf. He 
remained so during the time Mr. Cowen was member for 
Newcastle. When Mr. Cowen retired, Dr. Rutherford 
abandoned public participation in local politics, although 
his concern for national affairs was never damped. He 
was a member of the Northern Reform League and of 
the Northern Reform Union, and took an energetic part 
in organising demonstrations that were held on the Town 
Moor under the auspices of these different bodies. 

In the later years of his life, Dr. Rutherford con- 
fined his efforts to his church, his educational work, his 
practice as a doctor, and his duties as a public man. 
As a preacher, he had talents of a high order. No man 
had a finer feeling for his fellow-creatures than he, and 
his leading argument was that the man who studied 
his own conscience and acted for the best interests of 
humanity was most truly serving God. Some years 
ago he commenced and assisted in conducting for several 
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winters Sunday morning free breakfasts for poor children 
at Bath Lane Hall. Such was his esteem and love for 
children that he took part in all the public efforts Uncle 
Toby initiated in connexion with the Dicky Bird Society— 
demonstrations, toy shows, &c. It was announced on the 
very day that he died that he had accepted the appoint- 
ment of honorary officer of the D.B.S. Dr. Rutherford 
had a genial and pleasant smile for all his friends, and he 
was deeply beloved not only by the members of his con- 
gregation, but wherever he was known. To the general 
public of the North of England his was, indeed, a house- 
hold name, associated with all that was good and noble 
in religion, education, and philanthropic effort. 

The funeral of Dr. Rutherford, which took place at 
Elswick Cemetery on March 24, was attended by an im- 
mense procession of children, trade societies, and mem- 
bers of public bodies. It was estimated that no fewer 
than 100,000 persons either joined in the procession or 
assembled to witness its passage through the streets. 


 nmme 
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a) OOK HOPE, or Roughhope, is the name of a 
valley between six and seven miles long, and 
traversed throughout its length by a good- 
sized burn, which rises in the fells near 

Allenheads, and falls into the Wear at a place called 
Eastgate, about three miles above Stanhope. Itis now 
a scene of busy industry, most of the inhabitants being 
engaged in lead-mining, ironstone quarrying, and 
smelting and refining the ores, or in the supply of the 
necessaries and comforts of life to those who are so en- 
gaged. FP , three hundred years ago and less, Rookhope 
was & y quiet pastoral valley, inhabited by a pri- 

.e race of sheep-farmers and their dependents, 
tenants of the prince-prelates of Durham. Quiet as it 
generally was, however, it was not by any means free 
from those sudden alarms to which the near neighbour- 
hood of the Border mosstroopers subjected even St. Cuth- 
bert’s sacred patrimony at times. Thus, during the Nor- 
thern Rebellion in 1569, these Ishmaels, who robbed at all 
hands, and were at everlasting war with all their neigh- 


bours, north or south, made an incursion into Weardale, - 


the particulars of which have been preserved in the ballad 
of **Rookhope Ryde,” said to have been composed only 
three years after the event (1572), and taken down by 
Joseph Ritson from the chanting of George Collingwood, 
the elder, sometime of Boltsburn, the principal village of 
the district, whose mortal remains were interred at Stan- 
hope on the 16th December, 1785. This ballad was first 
printed in the second edition of Ritson’s ‘‘ Bishopric 
Garland,” 1792. 

The ballad-maker begins by saying that Rookhope 
‘* stands in a pleasant place if the false thieves would let 
it be.” The miscreants would not do so, however, and so 


as 
he wishes that they may all die an ill death. The men of 
Thirlwall in South Tynedale, and of Williehaver or Wil. 
leva, a small district or township in the parish of Laner. 
cost, are particularised by him as the culprits on the 
occasion. But yet, he charitably adds :— 


—— we will not slander them all ; 
For there is of them good enough ; 
It is a sore consumed tree 

That on it bears not one fresh bough, 


Then he earnestly prays that the Lord will send peace into 
the realm of England, so that every man might live on his 
own. In this spirit he exclaims :— 


Lord God ! is not this a pitiful case, 

That men dare not drive their goods to t’ fell, 
But limmer thieves drives them away, 

That fears neither heaven nor hell? 


The men of Weardale had lately had, he inforns us, 
great troubles “‘with Borderers pricking hither and 
thither”; but the greatest fray that ever they had was 
with the men of Thirlwa’ and Willichaver. These fel. 
lows, well mounted, and in good fighting trim, left their 
homes, after eating a good breakfast, on the morning of 
St. Nicholas’ Day, the 6th of December, 1569. They 
halted in the forenoon ‘*in a bye feil,” where they par- 
took of another meal, which to some of them was to be 
their last, and chose, as captains, to head the foray, 
Harry Corbyl, Symon Fell, and Martin Ridley. They 
then pricked their way over the moss, ‘‘ with many a 
brank and whew,” saying one to another— 


I think this day we are men enew 5 

For t’ Weardale men are a journey ta’en, 
They are so far out o’er yon fell, 

That some ofe them’s with the two earls 
And others fast in Barnard-Castell. 


There we shall get gear enough, 
For there is nane but women at hame ; 
The sorrowful fend that they can make, 
So loudly cries as they were slain. 


And so they came in at Rookhope Head ; but before 
they had ridden far they were fortunately espied coming 
over the Dry Rig, so that an alarm was given. They 
gathered together about six hundred sheep in the course 
of four hours ; but they only got one or two horses, which 
were all that had been left in the dale, except one, and 
that belonged to a locally famous man known as “Great 
Rowley,” who, being the first to spy the intruders, 
mounted his beast in hot haste, and raised a mighty cry, 
that came down Rookhope Burn as fast as a Highland 
fiery cross, and spread rapidly through Weardale. Word 
came to the house of the bishop’s bailiff, who dwelt at the 
Eastgate, where now there is a considerable village, but 
which was then merely a gate-house or ranger’s lodge, at 
the east entrance of Stanhope Park. 

The bailiff saddled his horse in haste, and managed to 
furbish up his rusty armour, consisting of a coat, jacket, 
or shirt of mail, commonly called a jack, not made of 
solid iron, but of many plates of that metal fastened 
together, and such as the bishop’s tenants, and the pea- 
santry of the North generally, were bound to provide 
themselves with, to meet disagreeable contingencies like 
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this. ‘Three days before the bailiff's brother had been 
grievously hurt by some ‘“‘limmer thieves,” who had in- 
fiicted no less than nineteen bloody wounds upon him. 
Yet, brave man as he was, the bailiff himself did not 
shrink from his duty, but rode off at the head of his 
neighbours after the raiders. They were only between 
forty and fifty strong, whereas the thieves numbered five 
score, and these were the very pick and choice ot the men 
of Thirlwall and Williehaver, masterful dare-devil des- 
peradoes all. 

The Weardale men overtook the spoilers at a place near 
Rookhope Head, called Nuneton Cleugh, and there a 
fierce engagement ensued. The fray lasted only about an 
hour, but long ere that space of time had elapsed the 
marauders had found, to their cost, that the Weardale 
men could hit hard when they had a mind. Four of them 
were slain—Henry Corbyl, Lennie Carrick, George Car- 
rick, and Edie Carrick. A considerable number were 
wounded, and eleven were taken prisoners. One of the 
Weardale men fell in the ‘‘stour”—by name Rowland 
Emerson. His death was greatly lamented, for he was a 
right good fellow. The thieves returned again and again 
to the fight, saying they would not flinch so long as there 
was one of them left; but at length, when they came 
amongst the dead men, and found George Carrick slain, 
they lost heart and quitted the field. 

On both sides the battle was bravely fought; and the 
ballad-maker—who seems to have been one of those wan- 
dering minstrels who made it their business, in the olden 
time, to go about town and country chanting their rude 
compositions to all who cared to listen—-speaks of both 
parties in equally high terms. He says :— 


Thir Weardale men they have good hearts, 
They are as stiff as any tree; 

For, if they’d every one been slain, 
Never a foot back man would flee. 


And in like manner— 
Thir limmer thieves they have good hearts ; 
They never think to be o’erthrown ; 


Three banners ’gainst t’ Weardale men they bare, 
As if the world had been all their own. 


But then— 
Such a storm among them fell, 
As I think you never heard the like ; 
For he that bears his head so high, 
He oft time falls into the dyke. 
Williehaver or Willeva, we may conclude by saying, 
is mentioned in the old Border ballad of ‘‘ Hobbie 
Noble ” :— 
Gae warn the bows o’ Hartlie burn : 
See they sharp their arrows on the wa’; 


Warn Willeva and Spear Edom, 
And see the morn they meet me a’, 


Two Northumbrian wHighwap- 
nem, 





a\E have before us a pamphlet entitled “A 
Brief Account of Wilkinson and Hethering- 
ton, Two Notorious Highwaymen, who were 
Executed at Morpeth, on Monday, Sept. 10, 
1821, being Convicted of Various Highway Robberies in 
the Neighbourhood of Newcastle, including Anecdotes of 
their Lives, an Account of their Trials, and their Be- 
haviour after Sentence and at the Place of Execution, 
with Introductory Remarks.” It was printed and sold 
by John Marshall, in the Old Flesh Market, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. There is a frontispiece facing the title, con- 
taining the portraits of the two criminals, etched by 
H. P. Parker, from a sketch taken from life during the 
trial. The pamphlet seems to have been written by a 
Nonconformist Reformer of the time, as the introduction 
consists wholly of charges against the Government and 
clergy—against the Government for counteracting the 
benefits which the benevolent might be taught to expect 
from the great increase of schools for the gratuitous 
instruction of the poor, and against the clergy for having 
misused the ‘“‘funds which the piety of our ancestors 
dedicated to the special benefit of the poor, for their edu- 
cation and relief in every exigency.” Instead of cutting 
delinquents rudely off from society, as members wholly 
depraved and incorrigible, they should be put, says the 
writer, ‘‘under some salutary moral discipline, as in the 
prisons of Philadelphia, with a view to reclaim them, 
which is the only legitimate end of all just punishment.” 

After this introduction, worthy of a Bentham or a 
Romilly, the writer proceeds to tell us that ‘‘ Wilkinson 
and Hetherington appear each of them to have been wholly 
neglected in their early years, both as respects school 
education, moral discipline, and religious instruction. 
Their untutored minds had been early contaminated by 
vicious example, and those evil communications which 
corrupt good manners; and they were finally reduced by 
the powerful force of habit into practices destructive 
of their own peace of mind and most injurious to the 
welfare of society, without their being able distinctly to 
perceive, at any stage of their progress in vice, either the 
evil tendencies of those actions or the fatal consequences 
which awaited themselves.” 

John Wilkinson, a native of Northumberland, was born 
about the year 1787. His father, being a pitman, took 
him down with him to the pit, when very young, to serve 
as a trapper boy. He afterwards worked at Walker, 
Delaval, Benwell, and several other collieries both on the 
Tyne and Wear. But when he was about thirty years of 
age, and employed in St. Hilda’s pit, near South Shields, 
he was one pay-day entrusted with a parcel of bank notes, 
to the amount of twelve or thirteen pounds, for the pur- 
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pose of paying himself and some of the other workmen 
at the colliery, The temptation was too great for him, 
and he decamped with the treasure. The agent who en- 
trusted him with the money was reprimanded for his 
want of due caution ; eventually, we are told, the poor 
workmen were the sufferers by the fraud. Wilkinson 
kept out of the way for some time, and when he was 
at length arrested the attempt made to bring him to 
justice failed, owing to a defect in the evidence, Foiled 
in their endeavour to recover their loss, or to obtain re- 
dress by legal means, the aggrieved parties determined to 
punish the culprit themselves. For this purpose they 
stripped him of his garments, then tarred and feathered 
him, and finally threw him into a pond near the colliery. 
Shifting now to Sunderland, Wilkinson supported him- 
self by doing odd jobs, such as sinking wells, working in 
quarries, and so forth. But, forming connexions with 
“lewd fellows of the baser sort,” he went from bad to 
worse, until his conduct and character became quite noto- 
rious. Suspected of having been concerned in several 
robberies which had taken place in the neighbourhood, he 
was taken into custody by the Newcastle police on the 
evening of the 19th of May, 1821, together with an asso- 
ciate, Thomas Dodds, and charged with robbing an Irish 
labourer, named Paul Riggen, on the Ponteland road, 
that same evening, of a silver watch, key, and seals, and 
ten shillings in money. Fer this offence Wilkinson and 
Dodds were tried at the Northumberland Assizes, on the 
25th of August following, and both were found guilty. 
Three days afterwards (August 28th), William Surtees 
Hetherington, another of the gang which had for some 
time committed numerous depredations, was put on his 
trial for a highway robbery on the 7th of April preceding, 
together with Wilkinson and a man named Samuel Mad- 
dison, the latter of whom, though as bad as the rest, was 
admitted as evidence for the Crown. Hetherington, who 
commonly went by the name of Surtees, was the son of a 
pitman, and was born at Newburn, on the banks of the 
Tyne, a little to the westward of Newcastle, in the year 
1789. He was quite illiterate, and his early years were 
spent in the pits. But he afterwards went to sea, and 
pursued that way of life for upwards of six years, 
Then, relinquishing the seafaring business, he began to 
lead a vagrant sort of life, taking occasionally any sort of 
labouring work in clay-yards, brick-kilns, tile-sheds, &c., 
abandoning himself at last altogether to vicious practices, 
Arrested on suspicion of being concerned, together with 
one Thomas Bell, in robbing the club-room of the Keel- 
men’s Hospital, and taking away the box, containing 
£34 3s. 34d., he and his associate were tried at the 
Newcastle Court at the same assizes, and acquitted, as 
the evidence rested entirely on men who had little or no 
claim to credence, from the circumstance of one of them 
being in the county gaol on a charge of highway robbery, 
and: the other a man who had no visible means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood, except in ferreting out thieves, under 


the agents of the Newcastle police. But though acquitted 
on this charge, Hetherington was detained on several 
others, particularly that of robbing Mr. William Nesbit, 
farmer, of Long Benton. This gentleman, it seems, had 
been at Newcastle market on the Saturday before Carling 
Sunday, and had left the town at about a quarter to nine, 
He had in a pocket-book two notes of £5 each of Ridley 
and Co.’s bank, and four of 20s. each. When he had got 
half-way up Benton Bank, three men suddenly sprang out 
from the side of a wall. Mr. Nesbit was dragged off his 
horse, robbed, and beaten so unmercifully that he was 
left insensible on the road. After committing the rob. 
bery, the three highwaymen—Wilkinson, Hetherington, 
and Maddison—went to the Grey Horse, on the Quayside, 
where they had some beer and examined the money they 
had stolen. The two £5 notes they managed to change in 
the Sandhill, buying with one of them a new hat, and 
with the other a bottle of rum. Next, going across to 


Gateshead, they went to a public-house which one Turn. 
bull kept, and divided the money, Maddison getting 20s, 
less than the others, and the watch for the 20s. For this 
outrage Hetherington received sentence of death, like his 
The latter, 


two confederates, Wilkinson and Dodds. 
however, was afterwards respited. 

Wilkinson, when committed to gaol, could neither read 
nor write; but he expressed an earnest desire to learn, 
and requested the use of a spelling book, which was 
kindly furnished him by a Catholic clergyman. “Being 
aided in his endeavours by the humane assistance of the 
gaoler, Mr. Blake, he soon acquired a knowledge of the 
alphabet, and could read the small words and some of 
the easy lessons in his book,” with what spiritual benefit 
we shall not stop to inquire. Hetherington, too, was 
totally ignorant of letters. When asked what religion he 
was, he answered, ‘“‘I do not know; I have been only 
once in a place of worship.” On being questioned if he 
did not know there was a God, he replied, ‘‘ I have heard 
folk speak of it.” ‘* Good-bye to you all, my lads!” ex- 
claimed he, with much composure and seeming levity, on 
the Sunday before the execution, after the chaplain (the 
Rev. Mr. Nicholson) had preached before the prisoner 
and a numerous congregation, who had assembled, as was 
then the fashion, to gratify a prurient curiosity. 

The two convicts awoke in the morning of the fatal 
day, evidently filled with the impression that the capital 
punishment would be commuted to transportation, be 
cause the priest, as they said, had hitherto visited them 
only once a day, whereas, had it been determined that 
they should die on the scaffold, his visits would surely 
have been more frequent. ‘‘ However,” said Hethering- 
ton, ‘* Jack, we'll hev each a pint of beer this morning, 
and a quarter of cheese and cakes a-piece; this may be 
wor last day after aall.” 

After they had been put into the carriage which was to 
convey them to the place of execution, the Low Stanners, 
a littie below the foot of the town of Morpeth, Wilkinson 
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coolly remarked to Hetherington, ‘Aa say, Bill, this 
just makes ma dream come true; for aa dreamed last 
night that thoo and me was riding in a coach tegethor.” 
Mr. Thomas Carr, of the Newcastle police—the ‘slush 
Tom Carr” of the scurrilous ballad—endeavoured on the 
road to extract some information relative to their associ- 
ates. When Wilkinson was asked if they were any way 
concerned in the robbery of a gentleman named Major, 
Hetherington quickly interposed, exclaiming, ‘‘ Aa say, 
Jack, tell them nowt; it’s ne matter noo; ye see they’re 
gannen te de nowt for us,” The executioner having 
finished his ugly task with great adroitness, the scaffold 
was drawn from under the unhappy men, and they were 
finally suspended between earth and heaven. Hethering- 
ton’s mortal remains were next day interred at Newburn, 
and Wilkinson’s at Jarrow. 

It was afterwards stated by the police that they had 
got information of no fewer than eighteen robberies in 
which either one or other of this formidable gang had 
been engaged. 


More about the Skivvaw 
Werimit, 





Keswick and painted many fine subjects 
near Skiddaw. 
the Skiddaw Hermit, roaming about the hills, and I 
frequently conversed with him. He was a phrenologist, 
and at the fairs held at Keswick he used to ‘feel the 


S¥eeq| BOUT fourteen or fifteen years ago I visited 


aN I often saw George Smith, 


bumps” of all the yokels. Sometimes he would take 
money, but oftener he would not, He was rather too 
fond of stimulants, and this brought him no end of 
trouble. 

His nest, or home, or hermitage, was built amongst the 
crags on Skiddaw Dodd. A fair idea may be gained of 
this remarkable dwelling from the accompanying sketch, 
which I made about the time I have already mentioned. 
When Smith retired to rest, he lowered the top, and then 
the combination looked like a pie. It was a very curious 
object, and was plaited something like a basket. His 
arrangements for cooking food were very primitive. A 
Fiece of tallow in a can was lit, and by this means he pre- 
pared whatever victuals he might have. He lived in this 
peculiar manner during all seasons, As a rule, he came 
into Keswick every day; but if by chance he did not put 
in an appearance for a while, his numerous friends always 
looked after him, especially during winter. 

The Skiddaw Hermit spoke the Scottish dialect. My 
impression of him at the time was that he was a re- 
ligious monomaniac. I saw some of the portraits he 
painted. They were good likenesses, but of no artistic 


merit, the handling being poor, although this was due in 
some measure to his inferior materials. 


Smith told me that he would not live in a house. He 
was a great lover of nature, and expressed the opinion that 
man should live in the open air, 


ys 


we’ hy 4 
has wag de, R 


The cause of his leaving Skiddaw was the annoyance 
he experienced from roystering excursionists. Some 
trippers who went to see “‘t’ funny man on t’ Dodd,” not 
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finding him ‘‘at home,” pulled his place to pieces. This 
conduct disgusted even a hermit, and he left. 


G. B. Srioxs, Newcastle. 


«*s 


The picturesque portrait printed on previous page is 
copied from a photograph by Mr. Moses Bowness, of 
Ambleside. Eprror. 


The Bull Ring, North Shiels, 





T has been truly said that ‘‘ canny Shields,” 
from days of yore until now, has ever 
received but scant courtesy from scribe or 

- traveller; yet there is much in the town of 
an historical interest. The Bull Ring, of which we pre- 
sent a sketch, is situate in the north-west corner of the 
older portion of the town ; it is an open breathing space 
amid the densely populated lanes, courts and alleys that 
surround it. 

The famous bibliographer, Dibdin, rather sarcas- 
tically describes the locality in his account of a visit 
he once paid it. ‘Never before” he says, “‘ had such 
a scene presented itself to my view. The black tints 
of Sunderland were neutralised into grey, compared with 
the colour of everything and everybody here around me. 
We had to thread streets never to be forgotten for their 
combined narrowness, stench, and dense population. 
Human beings seemed to have been born and to have 
kept together since birth, like onions strung upon a 


—— 
<< 


and what houses! what streets! what articles for sale! 
And yet they all seemed as happy as the Holmes ang 
Lewises of Regent Street.” And much more in a similar 
strain says Dibdin, all of which, at his time, was very 
true, and in a modified degree is true at the present 
day. His remarks anent the articles for sale at that time 
are more fully particularised in a local song of the day, 
which sets forth the following as being among the spe- 
cialities vended in this very locality of the Bull Ring ;— 

Glass and iron, gin and gallipots, 

Porter, parchment, ships, and wheels, 


Things of all sort—no sort—lollipops, 
May be bought in canny Shields. 


The name of the place, the Bull Ring, carries with 
it a proof of its origin. That the once popular sport of 
bull-baiting was carried on extensively in this portion 
of North Shields is undoubted, for we find it recorded 
by Sykes that “at certain festivals, in the days of 
Tynemouth Priory, the rude sport of bull-baiting was 
common at Shields, but after the Reformation and 
subsequent civil wars the practice greatly declined,” 
That the custom had its votaries in the district up toa 
comparatively recent date, however, is shown by a record 
we find of a bull having been ‘‘baited” at Cullercoats 
Sands on May 28, 1822, which would appear to have been 
the last of these heartless exhibitions on the North-East 
Coast. 

If any doubt existed as to the authenticity of this 
version of the origin of the Bull Ring, it was entirely 
dissipated in the month of June, 1820, when some 
workmen, digging in the triangular space, ‘came to 
a large, flat, square stone, in which, on being turned 


string. It is a rushing stream of countless population ; over, were found, greatly corroded, the iron bolt 
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and the ring to which bulls had been made fast 
when ‘baited’ there in the old times.” So says 
Sykes; and from another source it would appear that, 
“im consequence of the numerous accidents and the cruel 
parbarities practised, the sport fell into disrepute with 
well-regulated minds, and the magistrates ordered its 
abolition in the Bull Ring in the year 1768.” 


em ee ee ee 


Brpburgh Abbey. 





™| HOTOGRAPHY has made such rapid strides 
within the last few years that one hesitates to 

eas) decide where a limit may be found to its use- 
fulness. Up to the present time, however, no thoroughly 
satisfactory method has been invented for transferring 
impressions received upon the photographic plate to a 
medium which will allow of its being printed by ma- 
chinery. But Mr. Surtees Penman, of St. Thomas’s 
Street, Newcastle, has been able to approach a fair level 
of excellence by means of his zinc process. The picture 
of Dryburgh Abbey here given is reproduced from a photo- 
graph which has been transferred to a half-tone zinc 


block. The result is, on the whole, pleasing, there being 
just sufficient detail to enable one to make out the archi- 
tecture of the venerable ruin, and there is a softness about 
the work which is unusual in some photographic repro- 
ductions. On the other hand, the foreground is too flat, 
that which is intended to represent grass appearing to 
rise in a perpendicular plane. Then there is an absence 
of depth of tone. But these defects will no doubt be 
remedied in time. If photography is useful for one pur- 
pose more than another, it is in the accurate rendering of 
buildings of any description. Clever, indeed, must be 
the draughtsman who can compete with the camera in 
placing upon paper the intricate tracery of Gothic archi- 
tecture. Dryburgh Abbey, which is situated amongst 
the most beautiful scenery of the vale of the Tweed, 
is a venerable ruin that presents picturesque asp ects 
Founded about 1150 by Hugh de Morville, Lord of Lau-- 
derdale and Constable of Scotland, it was burnt by 
Edward IT. in 1322, restored by Robert Bruce, and again 
destroyed by the English in 1544. It was a superb 
monastic edifice, but all that now remains of it are the 
church transept and remnants of other parts of the struc- 
ture. In Dryburgh Abbey is the tomb of Sir Walter 
Scott. 


DRYBURGH ABBEY, 
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|N account of a powerful Northumbrian family, 
some of the members of which were famous 
for other qualities besides strength, appeared 
not long since ina London paper. The record, though 
not new to many North-Country readers, may still in- 
terest all. It runs as follows :— 


On the 2nd June, 1818, the Society of Arts presented 
the silver medal and ten guineas to Mr. John Common, 
of Denwick, near Alnwick, for his invention of a double- 
drill turnip sower. (See Monthly Chronicle, vol. i., 1887, 
page 374.) He was also presented with thirty guineas 
rom the Highland Society for this invention. Mr. 
Common’s family was remarkable for strength, stature, 
longevity, and cleverness. His great-grandfather, 
Thomas, lived till he was above one hundred and ten 
ofage. Some time before his death, at Dunsheng, 
e was endowed by nature with a new set of teeth. e 
left seven sons. One of them, Andrew, measured twenty- 
seven inches across the shoulders, and frequently went to 
Alnwick market from Thrunton, with a stick over his 
shoulder, to which a boll of peas was suspended. Robert, 
another son, seized two men who were assaulting 
his master, at Warkworth Barns, and, carrying one 
of them under each arm, threw them both into the river. 
Being present when a party of men were trying their 
strength by throwing an axe towards a house at High 
Buston, he joined in the sport ; but instead of throwing 
it towards the house, he threw it over it. Another son, 
named Matthew, was also possessed of uncommon 
strength. At one time he leaped forwards and backwards 
over a yoke of oxenin Alnwick. Thomas, the youngest 
(Mr. Common’s grandfather) was the least, yet he weighed 
fourteen stones. He had two sons, Thomas and Robert 
(Mr. Common’s father), who were ingenious mechanics 
and noted pugilists. Thomas excelled in the erection of 
windmills and steam engines; and Robert in making 
winnowing machines on an economical plan. He made 
some improvements in the construction of ploughs, and 
invented the bonnet-maker’s mangle. He also performed 
well on the bagpipes and violin, both of which instru- 
ments he made himself. When a boy, he was severely 
corrected by his father for standing on his head 
on the steeple of Shilbottle Church. His eldest son, 
Thomas, was an eminent millwright at Quebec. William, 
another son, carried on the same business in Buston, 
his native place. He possessed a portion of the nerve 
and — of his forefathers, as he could leap through a 
hoop two feet in diameter while a tall man held it above 
his head. His brother, John Common (from whom these 
met poy were obtained), when a youth, stood — his 
ead on the highest tower of Warkworth Castle, e per- 
formed the same featon the edge of the gate of Brislee 
Tower, Alnwick, and also on the stern-piece of a boat 
while agitated on the water. He laid his hands on a 
board the height of his chin, sprang up, and rested upon 
his head. e has likewise walked upon his elbows 

on level ground, and upon his hands on_the battle- 
ments of Warkworth Bridge and Eshott Hall. About 
the time that King James I. mounted the English 
throne, one of this wonderful family was a farmer at 
Freestone-Burn, near Whittingham, and tradition re- 
cords how boldly he fought with a party of moss- 
troopers who had stolen his cattle. John, the brother, 
Mr. Common’s great-grandfather before-mentioned, lived 
until he was one hundred and fifteen years old; and 
Peter, another brother, until he exceeded his one hundred 
and thirty-second year. He died at Rugby about ninety 
i ago. This patriarch was casting flags on Hazon 

oor, when a Mr. Lisle rode up and demanded to know 
by whose authority he worked there. ‘‘I have cast flags 
here by times,” said Peter, ‘* above a hundred years, and 
no man ever asked me the question before.” ‘Cast on 
while you live,” replied the gentleman, throwing him halt 
a crown, “I will never forbid you.” When John was a 








servant at Titlington, he was seized by a party of soldi 
whom his master, in a joke, bad sent to take him: 
John defended himself so resolutely with a spade that 
the assailants were glad to effect their escape, His 
eyesight remained unimpaired to the last; a few days 
before he died, while lying in bed, he could read a pri 
paper that was ie up at some distance upon the wall 
of hisroom. He was buried at Warkworth. 
BorpDERER, Newcastle, 
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COFFINS. 

At a funeral in Newcastle, two old women were con- 
versing about coffins. Referring to the coffin she had just 
seen, one observed :—‘‘ It’s varry canny, for it’s lined and 
padded all ower inside.” ‘‘ Aye,” was the reply, “and 
the corpse is like to feel nice and comfortable.” “ Aa re 
member,” continued the first woman, ‘when ma poor 
lass wes barried, the coffin wes ower smaall.” ‘Couldn't 
they get hor in?” was asked. ‘Aye, they got hor in, 
but the poor thing had ne room te stor !” 

THE BLACKSMITH’S OROP. 

A blacksmith who resides near Monkwearmouth got his 
hair cut rather shorter than usual, When he went to his 
employment, his mates, observing a change in his appear- 
ance, made some remarks not altogether complimentary. 
‘* Wey,” observed one brawny smith, ‘‘whaat did ye pay 
for the crop?” ‘*Thrippence,” was the reply. ‘* Well,” 
observed the interrogator, ‘‘if ye’d went te wor Jack, he 
wad hae cutten it for nowt if ye’d stood him a quairt !” 

BOWLS. 

A celebrated player at bowls, a local champion, was 
very ill. One morning his medical attendant made his 
customary professional call. ‘* Now, first of all, tell me 
how are your bowels?” The patient altogether misunder- 
stood the question. ‘‘ Bools?” he exclaimed; “ wey, 
man, they’re under the bed; aa hevvent had a gyem for 
months !” 

DICK TURPIN’S KIDE TO YORK. 

Several Durham pitmen paid a visit to York Minster. 
All the beauties of the place were pointed out to them by 
a courteous verger, who also descanted upon the past 
history of the building. He wasinterrupted by one of his 
auditors, who exclaimed: ‘“‘ Aall that stuff’s varry fine, ne 
doot ; but can ye show us the gate that Dick Torpin tra- 
velled through when he myed his famous ride frae London 
te York ?” 

THE WINNING HORSES, 

Last year, on the day when the Northumberland Plate 
was competed for, a pitman, who was very anxious to 
be present, lost the train which was to convey him to 
Killingworth. However, he caught the next train, and 
as he hurried towards the course he met his “ marra” 
hastening away. ‘‘ Hey, Geordy, is the Plyate ower?” 
** Aye, she’s finished.” ‘* Whaat wes the yen, twe, 
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three?” ‘* Wey, let’s see. What-d’ye-call-em was forst ; 
thing-em-bob wes second; an’ aa’ve clean forgetten the 
thord !” 
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Porth-Caountry Obituaries, 





On the 13th of March, the remains of Dr. James Atkin- 
son, who had died a few days previously, were interred at 
West Hartlepool, in which town he had settled many 
years ago. The deceased was « kindly man, of genial 
presence, and was an active supporter of religious and 
social progress. 

The death occurred on the 14th of March, of Mr. John 
Hinde, who, for a great number of years, carried on busi- 
ness in Mile End Road, South Shields. He was a lead- 
ing member of the Public Free Library Committee ; and 
the museum in connection with that institution in Ocean 
Road owed much of its popularity to the care he be- 
stowed upon it in the capacity of honorary curator. He 
was a member of the Exploration Committee appointed 
on the occasion of the discovery of the Roman station 
near the Lawe, at South Shields, and he took an active 
part in preserving the relics then brought to light. The 
deceased was instrumental, along with other local gentle- 
men, in having the gravestone of William Wouldhave, 
the inventor of the lifeboat, in St. Hilda’s Churchyard, 
restored. Mr. Hinde, who was also a prominent Free- 
mason, was 75 years of age. 

Mr. Rudolph Fernando Thiedemann, of The Cedars, 
Low Fell, Gateshead, a well-known Quayside merchant 
and chairman of the Gateshead Tramway Company, died 
on the 14th of March, in the 65th year of his age. 

On the 15th of March, Mr. Thomas Beckwith, one of 
the intended candidates for the representation of New, 


Mr lfomas Beclwith. 


castle-on-Tyne at the next Parliamentary electicn, died 
at his residence in Blyth Street, in that city. A native 
of Yorkshire and a joiner by trade, he came to Newcastle 
thirty-nine years ago. For a considerable time, in con- 
junction with his wife, he hawked woodware in the town 
and surrounding district ; but becoming actively associ- 
ated with the local temperance movement, and being 
possessed of exceptionally good abilities for a man of his 
rank, he for some time acted as agent to the North of 
England Temperance League. Mr. Beckwith was 62 
years of age. 

Mr. William Marshall, a member of the South Shields 
Town Council, and closely identified with the Roman 
Catholic community, died on the 16th of March, in the 
59th year of his age. 

On the 18th of March, Mr. William Niell, who for 
nearly forty-five years had occupied the position of master 
of the Northern Counties Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
died in the institution at the Moor Edge, Newcastle. 
The deceased, who was a native of Scotland, and had 
been connected with the instruction of the deaf and dumb 
for fifty-eight years, was 72 years of age. 

The death was announced on the 18th of March of the 
Rev. Dr. George Butler, Canon of Winchester, who was a 
D.D. of Durham University, and was married to Joseph- 
ine, daughter of the late Mr. John Grey, the eminent 
agriculturist, of Dilston, Northumberland. 

Mr. John A. Bryson, assistant City Engineer under 
the Newcastle Corporation, and son of the late Mr. 
Thomas Bryson, Borough Surveyor, who was killed by 
the nitro-glycerine explosion on the Town Moor on the 
18th of December, 1867, died on the 20th of March. The 
deceased, who had also for many years been organist of 
Bath Lane Church, under the pastorate of Dr. Ruther- 
ford, was in the 53rd year of his age. 

On the 21st of March, the death occurred, under sad 
and sudden circumstances, of the Rev. Dr. Rutherford, 
who for nearly forty years had been prominently identi- 
fied with religious, educational, temperance, and other 
philanthropic movements in Newcastle. (See page 226.) 

The Rev. the Hon. Francis Richard Grey, Rector of 
Morpeth, died on the 22nd of March. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took his degree 
in 1834. He was appointed Rector of Morpeth in 1842, 
Hon. Canon of Durham Cathedral in 1863, and was 
transferred to Newcastle Cathedral in 1882. He was 
elected Proctor for the Archdeacon of Lindisfarne in 1874, 
was re-elected in 1886, and was made Rural Dean of 
Morpeth in 1879, and Chaplain to the Bishop of New- 
castle in 1882, The rev. gentleman, who had nearly com- 
pleted the 77th year of his age, was the youngest brother 
of the presentEarl Grey, and a son of Earl Grey, the 
famous Reform Minister. : 

Mr. Thomas Gray, C.B., assistant secretary of the 
Marine Department of the Board of Trade, and who 
hailed from Hartlepool, died on the 15th of March. 

On the 19th ot March, the death was announced of Mr. 
Roger Iddison, a well-known cricketer, at York. 

On the 23rd of March, Mr. William Hannay Watts, a 
member of a family long connected with Blyth, and head 
ot the mercantile firm of Watts, Theophilato, and Co,, 
Galatz, died at Cairo. 

Mr. Thomas Thompson, a well-known chemist in Sun- 
derland, died on the 23rd of March. 

On the 26th of March, the remains of Mr. Timothy 
Newsome, lion-tamer, who had died a few days before, at 
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the ripe age of 77 years, were interred in Preston Ceme- 
tery, near North Shields. 

The death was announced, on the 27th of March, of 
Mr. Thomas Staff, who was for fifty years an engineman 
on board the ferries plying between North and South 
Shields. 

On the 27th of March, Mr. Edward Hunter, an active 
member of the Northumberland Miners’ Association, 
was killed by a fall of stone while following his employ- 
ment at Dudley Colliery. 

Mr. Robert Foster, a member of the Sunderland 
Town Council, died suddenly in London on the 28th of 
March. 

On the 28th of March, intelligence was received of the 
death, at Allahabad, India, on the 22nd, of George Guy 
Hunter Allgood, Lieutenant and Adjutant of Her 
Majesty’s 60th Rifles, and second son of the Rev. James 
Allgood, of Nunwick Park, North Tyne. 

Mr. William Waistell, C.E., brother of Mr. C. Wais- 
tell, solicitor, Northallerton, died on the 30th of March, 
at the age of 58. The deceased gentleman resided at 
Cotherstone. For a long time he lived in Italy, and was 
on the staff of engineers who surveyed the trunk lines in 
that country, under Sir Thomas Brassey. 


On the 31st of March, the death was recorded of Mr. 
Williaia Dryden, of Blyth, and known in the district by 
the familiar title of ‘“‘Captain.” Originally hailing from 
Hartley, the deceased was for several years a sailor, but 
in 1876 he was working as a labourer on the Blyth and 
Tyne Railway, and was living at Cowpen Quay. At 
that time he was impressed with the conviction that he 
was the lawful heir to an estate in Tasmania, whither his 
grandfather’s uncle had emigrated. The necessary evi- 
dence having, with difficulty, been obtained, among the 
statements elicited being the fact that Dryden’s grand- 
father and grandmother had been married at Lamberton 
Toll Bar, the claim of the Blyth man was established, 
with the result that in 1878 he received a fortune amount- 
ing to several thousands of pounds. On becoming pos- 
sessed of this windfall, the deceased took an inn at New- 
biggin, but eventually bought the ketch Drydens, and 
traded with that vessel. 

Signor Carlo Pallotti, who had been the Italian Vice- 
Consul in Newcastle for some years, died at his residence 
in Eldon Place, on the 2nd of April, in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age. 

On the same day, at the age of 51, died at his residence 
in Brunswick Place, Newcastle, Mr. Watson Derbyshire, 
who had in his time been connected with nearly all the 
local orchestras, particularly with those of the Art Gal- 
lery, the Tyne Music Hall, and the Theatre Royal. 

On the 2nd of April, also, died Mr. Emerson Peart, 
who for 27 years successfully occupied the position of 
head master of St. Mary’s National Schools, Gateshead, 
his age being 58 years. 

Mr. Andrew Harrison, aged 73, who had for the 
greater portion of his career been connected with life- 
boat work in South Shieids, died in that town on the 5th 
of April. 

On the 7th of April, Mr. William Charlton, who had 
been 42 years in the employment of the North-Eastern 
Railway Company, and had been station-master succes- 
sively at North Shields, Leamside, and Thirsk, died at 
the last-named place. The deceased was much esteemed 


for his courtesy and obliging disposition, and was 65 years 
of age. 

On the same day, at the age of about 55, died Mr, 
Robert Sinclair, a native of Kirkwall, in Orkney, but 
who came to Newcastle while a young man, and had 
carried on the business of tobacco manufacturer in that 
city. 

The death also took place on the 7th of April, at the 
age of 86 years, of Mr. John Mavin, who for twenty 
years was employed by Messrs. R. Donkin and Son at the 
Rotbbury Auction Mart. 

The Rev. Joseph Gibson, of St. Mary’s Roman Catho- 
lic Church, Alnwick, died on the 9th of April. The 
deceased was 63 years of age, and had been missioner at 
Alnwick for the long period of 35 years. 

On the 10th of April, Mr. Robert Ferry, well-known 
throughout the Northern Counties as a musician and 
vocalist, died at Sunderland, aged 60. 

On the 10th of April, the remains of Mr. Henry King, 
of Prospect House, Hexham, who had died on the 7th, 
were interred in the cemetery in that town. The de- 
ceased was a trustee of Hexham Dispensary, and took an 
active interest in the affairs of the town generally, 


It should have been mentioned that the portrait of Mr, 
John Fleming, which appears in the Monthly Chronicle 
(page 187), was copied from a painting by Mr. J. Hodg- 
son Campbell, now hung on the walls of the Fleming 
Hospital, Newcastle. 


Record of Ehents, 





florth-Country Occurrences. 


MARCH. 


11.—Great damage was done by a fire which broke out 
on the premises ot Messrs. J. H. Holmes and Co., paint 
manufacturers, in Shieldfield, Newcastle. 

—Four persons were injured by the explosion of a 
blown-out shot at South Benwell Colliery. Henry 
Graham, one of the injured men, died on the 16th. 

12.—It was announced that the Queen had been pleased 
to appoint the Kev. Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and chaplain-in-ordi- 
nary to her Majesty, to the vacant Bishopric of Durham. 
Dr. Westcott was born near Birmingham in January, 1825, 
and was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. His 
university career was more than ordinarily distinguished, 
as he obtained the Battie University Scholarship in 1846; 
carried off Sir William Browne’s Medals for the Greek 
Ode in 1846, and again in the following year; and ob- 
tained the Bachelor’s Prize for Latin Essay in 1847, and 
again in 1849, He obtained the Norrisian Prize in 1860, 
and was ordained deacon and priest in the following year 
by the Bishop of Manchester. He was elected Fellow of 
his college in 1849, and proceeded M.A. in 1851, B.D. 
in 1865, and D.D. in 1870. Dr. Westcott received from 
Oxford University the honorary degree of D.C.L, in 1881, 
and that of D.D. from Edinburgh University at its Ter- 
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centenary Commemoration in 1883. He held an As- 
sistant-Mastership in Harrow School from 1852 to 1869, 
under Dr. Vaughan and Dr. Montague Butler. In 1868 
he was appointed Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Peterborough, promoted to acanonry in Peterborough 
Cathedral in 1869, and elected Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge in 1870. Nominated honorary 
chaplain to the Queen in 1875, he was made a chaplain- 
jn-ordinary in 1879. He is the author of numerous theo- 


BISHOP WESTCOTT. 


logical works, and he was a member of the New Testa- 
ment Revision Company. There had existed for many 
years the most intimate friendship and scholastic com- 
panionship between the late Bishop of Durham and Dr. 
Westcott. 

—A new church for the use of the Primitive Methodist 
community, situated in Westoe Lane, South Shields, was 
opened by Mrs. J. Robinson, 

—A meeting, under the presidency of the Mayor, was 
held in connection with a newly formed Cremation Society 
at Darlington. 

13.—At the annual meeting of the Stockton Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. T. Wrightson referred to the possi- 
bility of there being petroleum underneath the salt beds 
on Teesside. Mr. Grigg, of the Salt Union, said they 
had discovered natural gas, and they were going to put 
down a very deep borehole in the hope of discovering 
petroleum. 

—A summary was published of the will of Mr. 


Frederick John Leather, late of Middleton Hall, Belford, 
Northumberland, the value of the personal estate being 
upwards of £84,000. 

—Sir Raylton Dixon was presented with the honorary 
freedom of the borough of Middlesbrough, in the Council 
Chamber of the new Town Hall. On the same occasion, 
he was presented by his friends with a portrait of him- 
self, while Lady Dixon received a splendid jewel, (See 
ante, page 95, and volume for 1889, pp. 110-112.) 


—After lasting several weeks, a strike of plumbers in 
Newcastle was settled by the employers agreeing to a 
compromise offered by the men, making the wages 84d. 
per hour. The arrangement was effected through the 
mediation of the Mayor, Mr. Thomas Bell. 


14.—The result was made known of a ballot that had 
been taken among the engineers on the North-East Coast, 
as to the demand of the workmen to leave off work at 12 
o’clock on Saturdays, the week’s work to consist of 53 
hours. Against this the employers offered liberty to 
leave work at noon in those shops wherein was requested 
by the men, the hour to be worked up during the week as 
might be arranged in the different shops, a second 
shilling advance in wages to be granted in such cases. 
In the aggregate, there were found to be for the 
masters’ offer 4,501, and against it 6,604, or a ma- 
jority agains of 2,103. The Newcastle vote was, for 
the employers’ offer 4,272, and for the workmen’s 
request 1,056; while in Sunderland, the numbers 
were for the men’s demand 1,582, and for the mas- 
ters’ offer 18. The Newcastle men, notwithstanding 
the large majority in favour of acceptance of the 
masters’ terms, decided to throw in their lot with the 
other districts, and the result was that the workmen, 
as a body, came out on strike on the 15th. Various 
proposals were made with a view to a settlement of 
the question at issue; and Judge Seymour, of the 
County Court, offered to constitute and to preside 
over a Court of Conciliation for that purpose. At 
length, however, as the result of a suggestion by 
a correspondent in the Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 
the Mayor of Newcastle (Mr. Thomas Bell) inter- 
vened, and on the evening of the 24th, as the out- 
come of his Worship’s action, a settlement of the dispute 
was effected. It was decided that the 12 o’clock Saturday 
should commence on the 10th of May. Attached tothis 
concession, however, were several conditions and stipula- 
tions of considerable importance. It was understood that 
the settlement should apply to the Tyne and Wear dis- 
tricts alone. Then it was stipulated that the machinery 
should run on, without stoppage for cleaning, to 12 o’clock 
on Saturdays—the men, however, not to take advantage of 
this to allow their machines to become dirty. Next, there 
was a re-arrangement of the holidays, which will in future 
consist of Good Friday, Easter Monday, Whit-Monday, 
the Race Wednesday and Thursday, Christmas and New 
Year’s Day. Race Wednesday only to be considered a 
holiday as regards the payment of overtime. The expe- 
diency of appointing a Board of Conciliation for the set: 
tlement of future questions was also affirmed. The men 
resumed work on these terms on the morning of the 26th ; 
and the same basis of settlement was almost sirnultane- 
ously accepted by the engineers of the Tees district. 
(See ante, page 191.) 
—Mr. David Dale, of Darlington, was among the pleni- 
potentiaries appointed by the British Government on the 
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Labour Conference convened by the Enperor of Germany 
at Berlin. Mr. Dale was born in 1829, and is the second 
son of the late Mr. David Dale, of the H.E.I.C.’s Civil 
Service. For many years he has been actively identified 
with the manufacturing and commercial undertakings of 
Sir Joseph Pease and Company, in the county of Dur- 
ham ; and he was one of the chief promoters of the Board 
of Conciliation in connection with the Manufactured Iron 
Trade in the North of England. Mr. Dale has also been 
High Sheriff of the county of Durham. The list of dele- 
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gates on the same mission included Mr. Thomas Burt, the 
secretary to the Northumberland Miners’ Association, 
who has sat in the House of Commons as member for 
Morpeth since 1874, Mr. Burt was born at Murton, 
Percy Main, in 1838, and commenced working in the coal 
pits of his native county at anearly age. The plenipo- 
tentiaries were further assisted by Mr. John Burnett, 
Labour Correspondent of the Board of Trade. Mr. Bur- 
nett (see page 239) served his time and afterwards worked, 
as an engineer in Newcastle. He was one of the leaders 
of the Nine Hours Movement, which, after a strike 
of twenty weeks’ duration, was conceded in Newcastle in 
1871. Mr. Burnett for some time thereafter was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Newcastle Chronicle. Previous to 
his connection with the Board of Trade, he occupied, for 
several years, the position of secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers. 

—Mr. William Smith was elected an alderman of the 
Newcastle City Council, in the room of the late Mr. 
Henry Milvain. 

16.—A thunderstorm, accompanied by vivid lightning 
and heavy rain, passed over Newcastle and district. 


—The last lecture of the session in connection with the 


Tyneside Sunday Lecture Society was delivered in the 
Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, by Sir James Crichton Browne, 
formerly medical superintendent of Coxlodge Lunatic 


Asylum. The subject was “Brain Structure,” and 
the chair was occupied by Dr. Frederick Page. 

18—At a meeting of the Gateshead Board of 
Guardians, it was reported that the new workhouse, 
built by Mr. Walter Scott, was now complete, and 
in the hands of the Guardians. The amount of the 
contract was £41,000, and the total extras reached 

£441, which was considered reasonable. 

19.—Mr. E. R. Turner, Judge of the Darlington 
County Court, made an order for winding-up the Onward 
Building Society at Darlington, and adjourned the matter 
till the 12th of April. On the 20th, Thomas Dennison, a 
late official of the society, was committed for trial ona 
charge of having attempted to commit suicide. The 
charge, which had also been preferred against him, of 
aiding and abetting frauds on the society was adjourned 
till the 2nd of April. He was then committed for trial 
on that charge also. 

20.—It was stated that, under the will of the late Mr. 
Edward Fietcher, engineer, of Newcastle, the personalty 
had been sworn at £75,178 9s. 2d. 

22.—The first sod of a new pit, near Crawcrook Mill, 
about a mile to the west of Ryton, was cut by Mrs. 
Simpson. 

—An advance of 74 percent. in wages was conceded to 
the Northumberland miners by the owners. Mr. Burt, 
M.P., had travelled from Berlin to be present at the 
meeting at which this arrangement was effected. The 
hon. gentleman resumed his journey to the German 
capital on the following evening, and remained till the 
close of the Labour Conference. The Northumberland 
deputies afterwards received a corresponding advance. 
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04,—An increase of 24 per cent. in wages was granted 
to the men at the Consett Steel Works. 

—A verdict of manslaughter was returned by a coro- 
ner’s jury against John Melville, in connection with the 
death of his wife, Anne Melville, who had died in New- 
castle Infirmary from injuries alleged to have been in- 
flicted by her husband on the 18th. 

—It was stated that the will of the late Mr. Justice 
Manisty had been proved, the personalty being valued at 
£122,815. 

95.—Mr. Andrew Wrig was appointed superinten- 
dent and head master of the Deaf and Dumb Institution 
in Newcastle. 

—The War Office authorities informed Mr. R. §. 
Donkin, M.P., that they had arranged for the opening of 
Tynemouth Castle to the public without the written 
orders which for some time past it had been necessary 
to obtain from the Town Clerk of Tynemouth. 

2%.—Mr. Gainsford Bruce, Q.C., M.P., unveiled a 
bronze bust of the late Colonel Duncan, M.P., erected on 
the staircase of the Holborn Town Hall, London. 

—The hours of the engine-drivers, firemen, and guards 
on the Earl of Durham’s railway were shortened by one 
hour per day. 

27.—Wingate Co-operative Store was destroyed by fire. 

28.—It was announced that the total sum subscribed 
towards the Luke Armstrong Memorial was £683 12s., 
and that the first scholarship under the scheme had been 
won by Mr. A. E. Cope, a student educated entirely in 


the Newcastle College of Medicine. ; . 
—A conversazione of the members of the literary. sci- 


entific, and artistic societies of Newcastle was held in the 
College of Science, Newcastle. 

—Morrison Colliery, near Annfield Plain, and Thornley 
Colliery, in the county of Durham, were stated to have 
been re-opened. 

29.—The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle announced that 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the. well-known philan- 
thropist, had accepted the position of an honorary mem- 
ber of Uncle Toby’s Dicky Bird Society. 

29,—The last of the winter series of popular concerts 
promoted by the Corporation was given in the Town 
Hall, Newcastle. There was a surplus on the thirteen 
weeks’ concerts of £52. 

—The thirteenth annual dinner of the Hotspur 

Club was held in the painted hall of the London 
Tavern, Fenchurch Street. Considerably more 
than a hundred gentlemen attended. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. A. Cocks, the president of 
the club, who was supported by several well-known 
North-Countrymen. In the course of the evening, 
Mr. Thomas Connolly, of Manchester, referred at 
Jength to the development of the Newcastle Chronicle, 
and Mr. W. E. Adams gave a detailed history of the 
Dicky Bird Society. 

31.—One of the crocodiles escaped from the tank 
in Day’s menagerie, in a field at Chester-le-Street, 
and was recaptured with difficulty. 


APRIL, 


1.—Buddle Hall, Wallsend, long the residence of Mr. 
John Buddle, the well-known mining engineer, was de- 
stroyed by fire. (See vol. iii., pp. 150 and 162.) 

2.—It was decided to form a limited liability company 


to take up the affairs of the Newcastle Temperance Festival 
Associatiou. 

—At a meeting of the Newcastle Council, it was re- 
solved to confer the honorary freedom of the city on Mr. 
H. M. Stanley, the celebrated explorer, on the occasion 
of his visit in May. 

3.—It was announced that Miss Clara Waddington, 
last surviving sister of the late Dean Waddington, of 
Durham, whose death had recently occurred in London, 
had by her will bequeathed £2,000 to the funds of the 
Durham County Hospital. 

4.—To-day, being Good Friday, was observed as a 
general holiday, and the weather was beautifully fine 
throughout the North of England. 

5.—An aquatic match for £100 a-side was decided on 
the full Tyne championship course between George J. 
Perkins and George Norvell, of Swalwell, the former 
winning easily by three lengths. 

—W. H. Shipley, a painter, of South Shields, made a 
first ascent in a balloon from a field at Westoe, and, after 
attaining a height of 9,300 feet, descended by means of 
a parachute. 

7.—In the presence of a large concourse of spectators, 
the Earl of Camperdown, great-grandson of the Admiral 
who commanded the ship Venerable at the battle of 
Camperdown, unveiled a bronze statue to the memory of 
Jack Crawford in the Mowbray Park, Sunderland. The 
monument, which was the work of Mr. Percy Wood, 
sculptor, London, is 20 feet 7 inches in height, and bears 
on the base the following inscription :—‘* Jack Crawford, 
the hero of Camperdown who so hereically nailed Ad- 
miral Duncan’s flag to the maintopgallantmast of 
H.M.S. Venerable in the Glorious Action off Camper- 
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down, on October 11, 1797. Jack Crawford was born at 
the Pottery Bank, Sunderland, 1775, and died in his 
native town, 1831, aged 56 years. Erected by Public Sub- 
scription.” The seamen of the gunboats Hearty, Grappler, 
and Bullfrog, to the number of 300, coastguardsmen, 
life-brigadesmen, volunteers, and members of various 
trade societies took part in the ceremony, which was 
of a most imposing character. A bazaar, in aid of the 
memorial fund was afterwards opened by the Earl of 
Durham in the Drill Hall of the Artillery Volunteers, in 
the Green. The idea of commemorating Jack Crawford’s 
heroic act originated in the Monthly Chronicle. (See 
vol. i., pp. 8, 91, and vol. ii, pp. 96, 414, 431.) The 
bazaar realised £540, of which £200 was devoted to clear- 
ing off the debt on the Jack Crawford Fund, the balance, 
after the payment of necessary expenses, being handed 
over to the Sunderland Orphan Asylum. 

—Sandow, a young German, whose extraordinary feats 
of strength had produced a great sensation in London, 
gave the first of a series of exhibitions of his skill and 
power, in St. George’s Drill Hall, Newcastle. 

—Arthur Adams, a young man 22 years of age, was 
drowned in an attempt to save his brother Benjamin, who 
had fallen into the river Tees, near Eston Jetty, but who 
_ was eventually rescued by means of a coble. 

8.—The twenty-eighth annual conference of Sunday 
School teachers connected with the unions in the Northern 
Counties was held at Jarrow. 

—During the prevalence of astrong north-easterly gale, 
the barque Abbey Holme, of Liverpool, from Leith bound 
for the Tees, was observed drifting helplessly towards the 
south side of the Tyne, and ultimately she went ashore, 
the sea washing over her. The crew, with the captain’s 
wife, were rescued by the Life Brigade. Two refresh- 
ment tents were wrecked and washed away at Whitley, 
and a wall was blown down at Middlesbrough. The 
most lamentable occurrence, however, was an accident 
which befel a party of excursionists, while returning from 
Holy Island to the mainland in a one-horse conveyance. 
They had proceeded only a short distance across the 
sands, when they were suddenly overtaken by the tide 
and a heavy sea. The party consisted of six persons, of 
whom five were rescued by a fishing boat, but the sixth, 
aman named Robert Gibson, who had for many years 
held a responsible position at the works of Sir W. G. 
Armstrong and Co., Newcastle, was, unfortunately, car- 
ried out to sea and drowned. The horse and cart were 
also lost. 

9.—At the Durham Registry Probate Court the will 
and two codicils of the late Bishop Lightfoot were proved, 
the personal estate being sworn at £23,622 17s. 7d. The 
testator bequeathed all his real estate to his nephew, 
William Francis Lightfoot Harrison, and the bulk of his 
personal estate he left in trust for his sister, and at her 
death to his nephew. 

—Winlaton School Board election took place, the poll 
being headed by the Rev. A. B. Tebb, Congregational 
minister. 

10.—Sir Horace Davey, Q.C., M.P., opened a new 
school, erected by the Stockton School Board at a cost of 
£5,495. 

—Mr. Thomas Wrightson was presented at Stockton 
with a testimonial portrait of himself, in recognition of 
his services to the Conservative party. 


General Occurrences. 


MARCH. 

14,—The French Ministry resigned, and a new Cabinet 
was formed by M. de Freycinet. 

—Baron Dowse, the senior judge on the Munster cir. 
cuit, took suddenly ill at Tralee and died. 

—A Parliamentary election took place at Stoke-on. 
Trent, the result being as follows:—Mr. George G, 
Leveson Gower (Gladstonian Liberal), 4,157; Mr. W, 
Shepherd Allen (Liberal Unionist), 2,926. 

—Owing to a demand for a 10 percent. advance in 
wages not being granted, the miners in the Midlands 
went on strike, altogether about 250,000 men leaving 
work. The coalowners, however, made an offer of a 
compromise, which was accepted on the 21st. 

18.—Prince Bismarck resigned his offices of President 
of the Prussian Ministry and Chancellor of Germany. 

20.—Intelligence was received of the massacre of Senhor 
Castra, a Portuguese customs official, and his escort of 
300 natives, near Nyassa, Central Africa. 

21.—The Duke of Manchester died. 

24.—Myr. Balfour introduced an Irish Land Purchase 
Bill into the House of Commons. : 

28.—The Ohio Valley in the United States was visited 
by disastrous tornadoes, which did fearful damage to 
life and property. 


APRIL. 


1.—It was announced that Emin Pasha had entered the 
German service, and was about to start for the interior of 
Africa. 

3.—News from St. Petersburg was received to the effect 
that explosives had been found in the neighbourhood of 
the palace of Gatchina, leading to the supposition that an 
attempt was to be made on the life of the Czar. 

—Death of the Marquis of Normanby. 

—The German Emperor issued an order forbidding 
luxurious living in the army. 

8.—Serious riots occurred at Vienna, and the military 
forces were called out to suppress the disturbances, 

—H.M. cruiser Calliope, which was saved from ship- 
wreck at Samoa through the skill of the captain and crew, 
arrived in Portsmouth. 

—The town of Edgerton, Kansas, U.S., elected a 
municipal ticket entirely composed of women, including 
the mayor, judge, councillors, and police. 

—Richard Davies, who had with his brother George 
been sentenced to death for the murder of his father near 
Crewe, was executed at Chester. George was respited 
and sent to penal servitude for life. Extraordinary exer- 
tions were made to obtain the same clemency for 
Richard, but without avail. The action of the Home 
Secretary gave rise to much dissatisfaction throughout 
the country. 

9.—Alarming riots occurred at Valencia, Spain, where 
a mob endeavoured to set fire to public buildings. A 
detachment of cavalry charged the people, and many 
persons were injured. 

11.—The result of an election at Carnarvon was as 
follows :—Mr. Lloyd George (Gladstonian), 1,963 ; Mr. 
Ellis Nanney (Conservative), 1,945; majority, 18. The 
seat was previously held by a Conservative. 
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